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To My Wife 



Then Jehovah answered Job 
out of the whirlwind, and said . . . 
Where wast thou when I laid 
the foundations of the earth? 
declare, if thou hast understanding. 



Chapter One 



JVJLathew was some five hundred feet above the surface 
of Crooked Lake so that the lashing movement of the water 
appeared caught and held rigid like the dark rippling in slate. 
He could hear nothing of the waves running in the deep nar- 
row branches that clasped the great blunt headland between 
them. The February wind blew harshly across the crusted 
thin snow around him and the dry weeds shook wildly as if 
they still had feeling. 

It was one of those days in late winter when the bluffland 
seemed to have no more friendliness for mankind than the cold 
wind that blew over it or the great horned owl in the pines. 
What farmers there were kept to their chores on such days; 
and the barns inside were cheerful enough but the land sink- 
ing so far down to the cold gray lake looked too hard and bar- 
ren to let men care about it. A man is likely to want a good 
reason for going out on such a day when he could be at home 
by the fire and if he does go out will likely see nothing but old 
tracks in the snow or hear the hungry thin scream of a hawk 
high above the woods. Yet these days, lonely and forbidding, 
seemed to compel Holley Mathew to stalk off across the hill, 
as if there were a more sufferable kind of companionship in 
such a day than in a fair and gentle one. 
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He went along at an easy ground-covering stride just be- 
low the crownland, keeping to the top of the western wood- 
line. He carried a gun but he was not hunting. The south- 
west wind struck against him so that he kept his head down 
and his left shoulder hunched against the blast and the 
flurries of snow. He was not young, near to forty, but he was 
lithe, lean and hard, a few inches under six feet. 

Keeping high on the slope to avoid the ravines that deep- 
ened as they descended to the lake Mathew passed through 
many fields that had once been farmed, through many aban- 
doned vineyards and a few old ones that were still being 
worked. One of these near the end of the bluff showed evi- 
dence of recent and good care. It was planted to rye for a 
winter cover crop and was already largely pruned, and 
Holley finally stopped at several vines to examine the canes 
and dormant buds. 

Even in the dead of winter with post-tightening still a 
couple of months away, the effect of this webbed mass of 
vines was one of controlled vigor and productivity. Abruptly 
he turned away, impatient with the orderliness and stead- 
fastness of effort in this wealth of trellised and disciplined 
growth. 

He passed two houses that were abandoned; one a large, 
three-story house with a huge barn alongside it. There were 
no windows left in the house, no doors on the ancient, gray, 
unpainted barn, and not much roof. It had been a large farm 
for this region, a couple of hundred acres confined by field- 
stone fences that wandered brokenly around its edges. The 
whole big breadth of the lost acres was desolate now in the 
grating fall of snow; there were not even fresh tracks be- 
neath the shattered apple trees. 

In such stunning vacancy it was possible to decide that the 
farm had never really had any significant existence, even 
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with this tragic evidence grayly rotting before his eyes. Per- 
haps the reality was that a farm of that kind, a fruit and 
dairy farm, should never have been established in such a 
wind-blasted rocky place. It had company in decay; along 
this backbone road were a dozen other such ghostly farms and 
the remains of two schoolhouses. There were two other 
empty schools along the low road that went around the base 
of the hill like a horseshoe and of course many more farms 
where the weeds of abandonment grew, the mullein, dock, 
wild carrot, the sorrel. 

After a while he came on a group of tremendous spruce 
trees that stood before a low rambling, empty house; the 
trees were so great and dark they made the yard somewhat 
gloomy. 

He had to bend low to pass under the snow-laden boughs. 
There was a front door opening off a low porch but Mathew 
went past it, going slowly around to the side of the house, 
seeing through the windows much more than had ever been 
there and was nearly nothing now. At the rear he entered his 
father's house, thrusting against the door with his foot to 
make it swing all the way back. 

Inside the house it was cold and musty; a brief skittering 
sound came from an upstairs room as some small animal ran 
to hide. He shook the snow off himself and walked from the 
kitchen, where there were still a few old pans and a rusting 
stove, into the living room. There was one battered white 
chair with a cane seat and the floor was painted gray out- 
side the bare area where a carpet had been. One Christmas 
morning that chair had stood beside a small tree, a native 
hemlock, with a hand-carved cowboy propped up in the seat 
of the chair; this had been the only present for him that year 
because the family was poor. 

After a while he went out the side door, shutting it, and 
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then started across the rolling white fields, empty but for 
weeds and line trees, stalking through an eighth-mile stretch 
of whiteness until he came to the edge of heavy timber that 
covered the land for several miles, running north almost to 
the highway, to the base of the hill that thrust its blunt head 
between the branches of Crooked Lake. 

Here on the fringe of these woods, in a partial clearing 
still several hundred feet above the lake, stood a small, old- 
looking dwelling. It was rectangular, not more than fifteen 
feet in length and in the long wall facing the lake was one 
barn window. A single door opened into the shack on the 
south side. A stovepipe stuck out of a length of tile in the 
north side and there was another barn window in the east 
wall. The walls were of barn planking, the door was of the 
same material, wide and heavy. There was no lock, and 
Mathew raised the latch and walked in. 

It was warm inside, smelled pleasantly of wood smoke 
and of barn odors, of the smell of straw, horses and cows, that 
the planking had long ago soaked up. Holley Mathew 
opened the two-lid chunk stove, gave the embers a stir with 
a poker, and threw several pieces of wood on top of them. 
The light inside on this cloudy day was dim but cozy and the 
shack was so compactly built that the wind made no drafts, 
so there was the feeling of being inside a fire-warmed den. 
The hut was lined with the same kind of worn planking, 
wood that was worn smooth and dark with weather and use 
by man and beast. 

Mathew took hold of an iron ring set in a portion of the 
floor and raised the trap door. From the small table he took 
a glass pitcher and went down the steps into a small dirt 
cellar, and when he reappeared he carried a hunk of dark 
raw meat and a pitcher full of cider, which he set on the 
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table. Almost at once the pitcher began to get frosty with 
fine beads of moisture. 

Mathew smelled the deer meat, then sliced off a nick and 
chewed on it. He poured himself half a glass of cider and 
drank it down. Then he sat bent forward on the edge of the 
cot, holding his hands out to the stove. 

He was still sitting there when quick footsteps sounded 
on the crusty snow and someone came on from the back of 
the cabin past the window toward the front door. Mathew fol- 
lowed the sound with his eyes but did not bother to get up 
or even to turn his head. After a moment's silence the latch 
was flicked up and down several times. 

"Well, open it," said Holley. 

The door swung in and a girl stepped into the room. She 
leaned back against the door getting her breath. She was fine 
to see, even in the faded blue flannel shirt and jeans 
she wore. Her hair was a dark-chestnut, her features were 
pleasing, and her body lithely rounded. She had a kind of 
radiance that stemmed at least in part from the unashamed 
and delighted interest she took in her sex and the life it 
roused around her. She seemed both glad for her comeliness 
and somewhat fondly amused by it. 

"Boy, it's cold," she said. 

"Why don't you wear clothes for it?" Holley took a 
swallow of cider and got up. "Sit down by the stove. Do 
you want a drink of cider?" 

"That's cold too." She moved toward him. 

"Where have you been so long, Silky?" he asked. 

"I've been waiting for you to bring over some deer meat." 

"You can take it home with you. Where have you really 
been?" 
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"Home working." The girl smiled. "You've been out. I 
saw your tracks." 

"I had a look over the end of the hill." 

"Well, why didn't you come around our way?" She sat 
down on the cot, looking past him to see the meat on the 
table. "That's deer meat, Holley." 

"It's the best cut and as soon as you get out of here I'm 
going to cut off a thick juicy slice and fry it in bacon grease." 

"Ain't you proud!" she scoffed. 

He laughed shortly. "Why, now, you can stay for supper 
if you want to stop feeling sorry for yourself." 

"I've stayed here too many times already, thank you." 

Holley drained his glass, filled one for her and put it in 
her hand. He was coming off second best and that was the 
way it had been with them lately; the girl was growing away 
from him, but he told himself he was lucky to have had her 
and after all she still came to him, if not in love, then in 
special liking, and perhaps it was better that way; it was less 
work, less of a trial. He sat down beside her. 

"How do you manage to look and smell as good as a hay- 
stack even in winter?" he said. 

Her laugh, like her dark rich hair, was heart-warming. 
"You can stop talking about haystacks and think of some- 
thing else. I want deer meat and I'm going home and cook it 
for Pa and me." 

"I didn't have any luck today. That's all the meat I got 
right there on the table." 

"Hah! that's a lie." She set the glass down by the pitcher, 
rising casually to her feet as she did so and moved to the 
other side of the table. 

Mathew was rolling a cigarette but he walked slowly to- 
ward the door. He watched his cigarette rather than Silky. 
She smiled. 
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"Don't you trust me, Holley Mathew?" 

"You're too young to be trusted. You don't know any- 
thing." 

"I know you." 

"Then drink your cider and get out of here," he said, 
knowing that that was not at all what he wanted; but he 
could not be a beggar at his age. 

A shotgun thudded in the woods below them. Mathew 
swung around to step to the west window. A second shot 
rang out. The girl took advantage of his concern over the 
gunfire to seize a newspaper on the table, roll the meat in it 
and thrust the package under her coat. Mathew realized what 
she was doing but ignored her; they both knew he intended 
to give her the meat eventually anyway. 

"Those were slugs," he said. "Somebody's after deer." 

Silky laughed a little. "I'd better get home with this while 
I can." 

"Go out quiet," he told her, still watching at the window. 

"I'll see you again. Thanks, Holley." 

Mathew did not answer and paid no attention to her as 
she let herself out the door. 

Quietly he slid the window open; it was made to go side- 
ways into the wall. The wind was blowing toward him from 
where the shots had come; he couldn't see or hear the girl 
going off across the fields to her home. 

Suddenly he drew back from the window. Without mak- 
ing a sound he took up a light rifle that stood in the corner 
beside his shotgun and holding it against him to deaden the 
sound, worked a shell into the chamber. Then he swung 
back, bringing the muzzle of the gun up by the sill. 

The deer was in sight now, picking its way with great care 
through the scrub growth just above the woods. Alder, 
sumac and thorn half hid the moving animal and at first 
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Holley could not see its head. He brought the gun up to his 
shoulder and followed the deer with it. Then he saw the 
small head, could not see any horns, and as the deer stopped 
for an instant, looking back down toward the heavy woods, 
he saw that it was a young one. 

Mathew lowered his gun but remained standing by the 
window. The deer disappeared from view in the tongue of 
woods that ran up along the gully just south of Mathew's 
cabin. He was about to turn away when he heard the sharp 
sound of a branch snapping and he stood still, waiting. 

A uniformed man, stocky of build, came out of the big 
woods at about the point where the deer had first appeared. 
Mathew scowled slightly; he turned and put the gun away in 
the corner of the room. Standing by the table he could watch 
the warden; he saw him trying to pick up tracks where there 
was snow. Except on the north slopes of gullies there was al- 
most no snow among the trees. The warden looked up toward 
the cabin, toward the smoke rising from the chimney, and 
then came on straight from the edge of the woods. 

Mathew went past the window, sliding it shut with one 
hand. He picked up Silky's glass, which still had a swallow of 
cider in it, and put his own glass away on a corner shelf. 
While waiting for the knock on the door he put more wood 
in the stove and then sat down on the edge of the cot. 

When the knock came Mathew said, "Open it " 

The game protector entered, pushed back his hat and 
shoved his steamy glasses up onto his forehead. He was a 
gray-haired ruddy man, strongly built, and his blue eyes 
looked small without his glasses. 

"Hello " he said. "You're plenty warm in here/' 

"I've got lots of wood to burn." Mathew's voice was 
deeper than the warden's, though he was the slighter of the 
two men. He set his empty glass down on the table. 
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The warden lowered his spectacles and looked at Mathew. 
"Did you hear a shot?" he asked, watching Holley's face as 
he reached for his own cigarettes. "Just a minute or two 

ago-" 

"I heard two shots," Holley answered. "Anybody within 

a couple of miles would have." 

The game protector lit his cigarette and put the match in 
the stove. "What do you hunt with a thirty carbine in these 
parts?" 

"Woodchuck, once in a while." 

"You must have been in the Service." 

"I was in the Sea Bees." 

"This is quite a place did you build it?" 

"Yes out of an old barn." 

"Aren't you on old Seth Corners land?" 

"No, I'm on Mathew's land." Holley smiled. "D'you want 
a drink?" He filled his own glass and held up the pitcher. 

"Thanks, I don't mind. What are you doing batching 
it?" 

"I'm just living off the land. I'm not doing anything. Is 
that against the law?" 

"Not if you can get away with it," smiled the warden. "I 
once had a yen to stew in my own juice and let the world go 
by, but I was too restless, and then I got married. No, it's all 
right if youVe just got yourself and can stand it." 

"Where were you when you heard the shots you couldn't 
have been across the lake." Something like the shadow of a 
smile came into Mathew's eyes. 

The game warden looked just a little startled. "I was driv- 
ing down along the lower road. What's that got to do with 

it?" 

"I've heard they've got a guy with a spyglass across the 

lake watching this hill." 
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"No not that I know of. But it might be a good idea. 
They've been killing anything over here, even does and 
fawns, and selling it besides." There was some impatience in 
his voice now. "I heard the shots from my car if there had 
been enough snow in the woods I might have caught up 
with him. He couldn't have hit anything or I'd have caught 
up with something anyway. Well, I'm going back down now. 
If you see the feUow that fired the shots tell him I'd be glad 
to talk with him." 

Mathew smiled. "If I was you I'd sit in my car and wait 
for the guy to come off the hill. I'd never go flogging in and 
out of these gullies least of all in weather like this." 

"I don't mind it " The game warden was studying 
Holley again. 

"You haven't lived here long, have you?" the warden 
asked. 

"All my life except for the time I frigged away in the 
Service. I was born here." 

"I don't know that I've seen you. You haven't lived in this 
cabin long I don't remember it being here." 

"No, I lived up above." 

"I've been around these Finger Lakes all my life, Naples 
way, that is. I guess I did plenty of poaching myself as a kid. 
Just about all of us do some time or other." He tried that 
on Mathew, not as a trick but to be friendly with him in an 
offhand way. 

"That ought to make you a good game cop then." 

"No, that's not what I mean. I believe in conservation and 
control; that way everything gets a chance at life. I suppose 
you do some farming?" 

"No." 

"Well, it's tough land." He drew a breath. "How do you 
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figure to keep going? I mean, I like people, I get around a 
lot and wonder about folks how do you figure to get away 
with it?" 

A smile came into Holley's eyes; he saw the warden was 
bothered by him. "I don't figure," he said. "I saw my old 
man figure and grub until he was licked. I don't ask any- 
thing. I can feed myself. I take what I can get and what I 
can't I do without. I might work a little now and then but I 
don't forget why I'm working and make it a habit." 

The warden smiled then. "All right, that's fair enough, if 
you've only got yourself to worry about. You might get 
away with it for a while. Something usually catches up with a 
man; he gets to want something more." 

Mathew said nothing but raised the cider pitcher as if that 
were answer enough, filling his own glass. The warden held 
his hand over his and shook his head. "Thanks " He stood 
up, looking around with the air of a man who feels there is 
something more that should be said. Mathew maintained his 
silence; the warden put his hand on the latch and slowly 
opened the door. 

Just outside a lank, red-faced man stood, a shotgun across 
his arm, obviously waiting for the warden; he stepped for- 
ward as far as the threshold. 

"I followed you up," he told the warden. "Thought 
maybe you happened on something." 

"It's company day," Mathew said. 

The man nodded at him; that is, his eyes came for an in- 
stant to rest on Mathew's face. They were light-blue eyes, 
without depth, and the man's eyebrows were so light they 
were almost unnoticeable. His hands were big and freckled; 
his head was small with thin, yellowish hair. He looked 
quickly at things but his shallow eyes did not seem to see 
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because they remained expressionless, like eyes of pale agate. 
But while Mathew looked into him, the man's face grew 
suddenly redder and even the whites of his eyes seemed 
flushed. 

"We'll go down again," the warden said. 'Til take you on 
home, Clyde." He looked at Mathew amiably. "I'll see you 
again. Thanks for the drink." 

"S'long," Mathew answered. He had scarcely given any in- 
dication that he knew the man called Clyde Rogers, who 
also lived on the hill. And though he did not know him well 
personally, he had often observed his skulking nervous figure 
and had always been maddened by it as by a bad conscience. 
Rogers was a busybody, mean even when he was right, who 
had no respect for authority but lived in fear of it. One thing 
Holley knew, Clyde was dangerous because he was a coward. 

When they had gone he took down an oil lamp from an- 
other corner shelf and put it on the table. The light was going 
from the hill but there was no sunset. The bluffland seemed to 
be fading away into darkness without time. Mathew opened 
the front of the stove and set a heavy iron pan on it. 

Then he lighted the lamp, and again opened the trap door. 
When he came up he was carrying another slab of deer meat. 
There was nothing furtive in his movements, no indication 
of concern. He sliced off a steak almost as large as the skillet, 
put bacon grease into the pan, and when it began to sweat 
and smoke he dropped the meat into it. 

A fragrance dark and strong as the planking rose up from 
the searing meat and Holley drew a deep breath as he put 
supper things on the table. 

Not far away in a clump of the sumac the small deer stood. 
Most of the dry staghorn pods were above its head. It 
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stretched up its neck and awkwardly nipped off some of the 
tart seeds, munching on them. 

Then it went on again, leaving a sharp dainty track. It 
stood stock still and raised its head, scenting the wind. The 
dogs were barking in the woods behind it; the spikehorn 
went on, going faster away from Mathew's cabin, with the 
dogs barking nearer, excitedly. 

The deer broke into a run, in a flash became a beautiful 
and rapidly moving thing. It made for the highlands, until it 
came within sight of a farm, where, in answer to the pursuing 
dogs, a hound up ahead bellowed. The spikehorn swung 
down toward the woods again, running smoothly, not wildly 
plunging, but the dogs had gained on it, and as it took to the 
woods they were running close on its trail, a lean ragged 
shepherd and a heavily built Airedale. 

They had the scent of the deer on the wind now 
and plunged down the rough hill in a frenzy, driving the 
deer into a panic, so that it ran leaping wildly, never minding 
the swinging vines and whipping undergrowth, desperately 
keeping downhill for speed and perhaps for the haven of 
dark water, though now it swung northerly somewhat as if it 
might double back uphill. 

The dogs gained again when it did start across the slope, 
the sound of their gasping harsh breath close upon it, so that 
the deer swung directly downhill again, in flying long leaps, 
bounding as if it hardly touched ground, until all at once 
its flight was shattered as it struck unseeing into an old stock 

fence. 

The rusty wires flung it backward. It bucked to free itself, 
and was on its feet to leap away as the shepherd snapped at 
its hindquarters, making it whirl; and as it did, the dog 
leaped in again, getting its teeth into the leg this time, 
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tripping the deer; a bone snapped and the Airedale slashed 
at its throat. 

The deer rolled, kicking and twisting, slid down the side 
of the gully, heaving to its feet at the bottom so that it tore 
its muscle out of the shepherd's mouth, and went in a frantic 
bolt straight down the gully bed for the lake, the dogs slip- 
ping after it. 

In a mighty last leap the deer was over the dirt road at the 
bottom of the slope, crashed down the embankment to the 
shore and staggered into the icy water, swimming straight 
out from land, blood from its neck wound staining the water 
at its shoulders. 

The dogs struck the water's edge, the shepherd barking 
wildly but only wetting its feet, while the Airedale went in, 
swimming after the deer. But it could not see clearly in the 
dark, could not hear now or even scent the deer well, and 
after it had gone a hundred yards in the freezing cold ele- 
ment, it swung back to land. There it shook itself, running 
back and forth on the gravel, shaking and whining, and the 
shepherd whimpered eagerly at the water's edge. 

The deer swam on, losing blood, and with exhaustion it 
began to swim downlake with the waves, in terror of the 
yelping dogs, yet too young to keep on across the lake as an 
older deer would have done, and finally it turned back to- 
ward the Pinnacle, which it had never left before, going in a 
long slant toward it, getting into the widewaters near the 
end of this headland, its legs threshing slower, until it could 
not move and its blood caught up with it in the water. It 
went over on its side for a moment, and in a few seconds be- 
gan to sink, the head going under last, but it came up again, 
mute as a pointed piece of driftwood thrusting to the sur- 
face, and was gone finally. 

Across the lake along the state highroad headlights began 
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to flow along in the night-damp air and sometimes spread 
their lights in a brief swath out onto the dark silence of the 
lake. Back on the Pinnacle windows warmed as lamps were 
lighted. Tonight sky and water were of nearly equal dark- 
ness and between them, like a first consciousness forever 
brooding, lay the bluffland, darker than either sky or water. 



Chapter Two 



Lhe big springtide moon looked near enough to en- 
gulf the whole hill and the dogs of the valley were howling 
over it when Holley Mathew stepped onto the Cornel side 
porch one night. The murmur of men's voices reached him 
from the living room. His face set in angry impatience and 
he hesitated a moment, then turned away and went around 
to the back door. There were sounds of someone working in 
there and he briefly rattled the doorknob and walked in, 
merely smiling at Silky when she turned to greet him. He set 
a bottle of wine down on the cupboard shelf, where she was 
wiping dishes. 

"That's about the last of that stuff," he told her. 

"You smell like it." She smiled at him, lowering her voice 
as she nodded toward the next room. "Clyde Rogers is 
around trying to hire grape tiers." 

"He's going out of his way, isn't he?" 

"I don't know about that. You'd better have another 
drink." The girl put glasses down and poured out the wine, 

Seth Cornel's voice came from the other room. "Come on 
in here, Holley " 

Mathew went to the archway, his glass in his hand. Clyde 
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Rogers was sitting in a rocking chair across the room; his 
face reddened at the sound of Mathew's name. 

"I'm celebrating the last of the wine," Holley said to Seth, 
who was sitting at the table. He watched Silky as she took a 
glass to Rogers and placed her father's on the table. Clyde 
took a quick gulp of the wine; he had a way of throwing up 
his head when he drank, the way some birds drink. 

Holley grinned at him. "What are you out looking for now 
help or deer?" 

"Where you going to get help these days?" Clyde had a 
nasally high voice that could be almost shrill when he got 
excited. "You can't get nobody to work in grapes, if you can 
get them to work at all." He gulped down the rest of his 
wine, licking his lips. 

Seth shifted uneasily in his chair; he lifted his glass to the 
lamplight, appraising the Catawba-red drink. "I've a mind 
to make something of my own this year. Seems I could get 
some wild grapes, if nothing else. Grapes I had in my old 
vineyard froze up on me last year before I got to them." 

"That's what'll happen to the old man's if I can't round up 
pickers better than I am tiers," Rogers complained. Silky rose 
to give him and her father more wine. 

"Can't you get the game warden to help you?" Holley 
wasn't bothering to look at Clyde. 

"Now, why get fired up about that?" Clyde wanted to 
know, his voice rising. "If Harrison Bourne wants to depu- 
tize me, what's against it? You might as well keep it in the 
family, so to speak! What's more, I expect he'll call on me 
again next deer season." 

"Somebody's got to do it," said Holley evenly. 

"That's how I figure." Clyde took another gulp of wine, 
tossing his head. "Look at it this way. You got all kinds com- 
ing in here and taking deer or anything else they can get. I 
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say keep the hill for people who live on it, and if anybody is 
entitled to a little poaching it's us." He looked hotly at 
them. Silky put down her glass to adjust the oil lamp, keep- 
ing her face turned from Clyde. Mathew saw him stare at the 
curving line of her thigh where the soft lamplight fell upon 

it. 

"Have you tried town?" Mathew asked, raising his glass to 

drink. 

"What for?" Clyde asked sharply. 

"For tiers. You ought to be able to scare up a few old 
women if Rogers will pay what it's worth." 

Clyde rose abruptly to his feet; he was the kind who could 
be unbalanced by a single glass of wine. His red face was 
shiny from the heat of the drink and he kept blinking his 
eyes. He placed his glass with awkward care on the table. 
"Can't drive and drink too much of that," he said. "Well, 
I've seen the Plowman woman she might tie when they get 
through at Vining's. Maybe you'll want to do it too," he 
turned to Silky. "We'll furnish transportation." 

"I suppose I could get out myself and tie," Seth admitted, 
filling his glass for the third time. 

"We'll hire anybody that can stand," Clyde stated. "But if 
I drank three glasses, that wouldn't be me! Maybe it's warm 
in here but I feel that stuff." 

"Ain't you supposed to?" asked Seth, chuckling. "Wine is 
heady, Clyde, that's the way of it." 

"I believe I'd rather have a shot of whisky," answered 
Rogers. "You can trust that." 

"Wine makes memories whisky makes you forget," Seth 
declared. "There are times, I guess, for both. Well, stop in 
again, Clyde. I'll get down your way one of these days, tell 
your uncle." 

"Cal would be glad to see you. He's getting so he feels 
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sorry for himself. G'night." Abruptly, Clyde turned to go 
out. 

The girl held the side door open for him so that he could 
see to get to his car in the hemlock-shaded lane. He gave her 
a quick wave as he drove away. Holley Mathew put his glass 
on the table so he could roll a cigarette. Silky's eyes laughed 
at him as she came back toward her father. 

"Now, I tell you, I feel sorry for that man/' Seth said. "I 
believe I'd just as lief have a weasel in the room but still I 
feel sorry for him. Why, he's his own worst enemy " 

"Was he born on the Pinnacle?" Silky asked. 

"Yes, but he's lived over in Wayne County since he mar- 
ried. Now he's lost his farm and his wife both and has come 
to help old man Rogers." 

"It'll take a lot of doing to bring back his grapes." 

"Nobody's going to do it, Sarah. Nobody's going to set the 
clock back. People like me and Rogers who used to raise 
grapes here just ain't going to raise them no more. Any more 
than we're going to have another family. What's more, I'm 
telling you the Pinnacle is just about the same way. All her 
strength has drained into the lake and people might just as 
well leave her alone." 

"You were mean," Silky told Mathew abruptly. 

He gave her a sideways look but said nothing. Nor did he 
sit down, though Seth had refilled his glass for him. He was 
restless, pacing back and forth as he smoked, and when he 
did take up his glass he drank down the wine all at once. 
Seth was comfortable in his chair, drowsy from the effect of 
food and wine; he sat with his wide thick hand enclosing 
the wineglass, the light showing up the heavy growth of dark 
hairs on the back of his hand. 

The delicate wineglass seemed almost as incongruous in 
that thick paw as the thought that the supple, rounded girl 
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now standing beside the window was his own flesh and 
blood. Neither she nor Holley felt constrained to talk in his 
presence. He was in fact more of a presence than a com- 
pletely living man; he was like the memory of a once-strong 
personality, or like the ruins of a dwelling in which life had 
once been active. And yet his ruined life seemed to make 
more than normally significant the meetings between people 
that occurred in his presence. 

"The cow calved night before last," Silky told Holley. 
"Would you like to see it?" 

Seth chuckled, that droll, self-deprecatory laugh of his. 
"It's a bull calf, Holley it's real worth while." 

Holley went out the door. "I'm going to bottle up what 
cider I've got left. I'll drop by with some." 

Seth looked over his shoulder toward them as they went 
out but did not get up. "Thanks for the wine," he called. 

Silky and Mathew walked silently along the lane toward 
the dark hulk of barn. Though the wine was coursing 
strongly in him he walked straight, keeping close beside 
Silky but not touching her. She was aware of this and felt 
something almost like a pity for him. This was disturbing to 
her; she hardly knew what feelings to trust in herself now 
if she found herself feeling sorry for Mathew; she would 
have been sure not so long ago that he was the last man in 
the world who needed or ever expected sympathy from 
anybody. Just inside the barn she took down a lantern, rais- 
ing the chimney so that he could hold a match to the wick. 

She led the way to the side of the stall and held the lan- 
tern high as they looked down at the old cow, with the small 
damp-looking hump of calf squeezed up into a corner of the 
next stall. The cow made as if to heave herself to her knees 
but gave up and settled down again when Silky spoke to her. 

"I'm letting the calf milk part of her/' the girl said. 
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"Looks good enough to eat right now. I'm going to be 
awful hungry in a little while." 

"Just stay away from this barn, that's all," laughed the 
girl as she lowered the lantern to her side. Holley put his 
arm around her shoulders and turned her close to him, so 
that for a moment they stood drawn into each other's arms, 
with their shadow looming huge up in the dim webbed 
heights of the barn rafters. 

Silky replaced the lantern on its hook, blowing it out. 
They stepped out of the barn and he took her by the hand to 
lead her down through the open fields to his shack, going 
fast in the starlit darkness, for it was a still crisp night. The 
lake was drawing the air to it down off the hill, so that a 
current cool and smooth as the flow of water seemed to go 
along with them. As they went through the hedgerow to get 
into Holley's path a rabbit scurried away in the undergrowth 
and they heard the startled flutter of some small bird that 
took flight from them. 

It was cool inside the cabin and Silky sat on the cot with 
her knees drawn up under her while Holley filled the stove 
with kindling, and the girl felt too a dullness within her as 
of knowing when a thing is to be done and forever ended. In 
a moment the fire crackled and swirled into flame, giving off 
streaks of light through the cracks of the stove and brief puffs 
of pungent hickory smoke. When the flames were roaring he 
flung in an armful of larger wood. 

Then he came to Silky, resting beside her without speaking 
until they could feel the heat from the stove on their legs. 
Still he could feel the night coolness in her hair, and drew 
her more tightly to him, until under the seeking warmth of 
his hands and body was the wonder of the firm, smooth 
lovingness of her. She let him take her, and later, when quiet 
came to them, they lay as if asleep. The girl pulled a blanket 
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over them and he held her close, feeling her heart still beat- 
ing hard. 

"I'm hungry," he said, after a while. 

She lay still and he drew a deep breath, touching up and 
down her back with his fingers. 'Til get something to eat," 
he told her. "Stay where you are." 

He moved away from her and was dressed in a moment. 
Placing the iron frying pan on the stove, he cut up squares 
of bacon, sliced an onion into the grease when it sizzled and 
next cracked four eggs into the pan, stirring them around 
with the edge of his knife. He made coffee from water boil- 
ing in the kettle on the back of the stove. Silently he sat with 
his back to the girl, hunched over the fire. 

"Sure smells good," she said. 

He lit a cigarette and heard her getting up. "There's 
bread in the box on the table." 

When she was ready she came with two slices of bread, 
holding one so he could spread scrambled eggs on it. She 
made a sandwich and held out more bread for him. There 
were cups on a shelf, and these she set on the front apron of 
the stove for the coif ee, and then sat in her own chair, with 
her feet against the stove, looking at him as he sat hunched 
forward on the cot to eat, holding the thick sandwich in both 
his hands. 

Presently his eyes sought hers for a quick moment, and 
then he reached for a steaming cup of coffee, handling it 
carefully. "I've been thinking about the old place up above," 
he said. "My old man's." He knew she understood what he 
meant, so he asked her directly, "Supposing we tried it to- 
gether up there?" 

Silky did not answer at once, though she did not turn her 
eyes away from his face. Never had he been so aware of the 
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depth of her silent regard and under it a certain hollowness, 
as of fear, seemed to spread in him, and his eyes stared sud- 
denly dark at her. 

"Forget it " he said. "I must be getting old." 

"No, Holley, no, that isn't it. But I could never think of 
living up there." 

"Why, it's just a house. You could make it how you 
wanted." 

"Maybe it's not that. I guess it's not just that. I don't 
think I'm ready for any change yet, Holley." 

"Forget it. I'm old enough to know better. I don't know 
why you come down here at all." 

Then she laughed, and the strange sensation of dread was 
gone from him, but so was hope. The old sense of self re- 
turned to him, solitary and without hope, the self that had 
been forgotten in passion with her. Again he shrugged; he 
filled his cup and hers with more coffee. 

She said, "I don't know why myself, Holley." 

"Why, just forget it. Do you want another sandwich?" 

"Thanks, it's late. I guess I'll go now." She stood up be- 
side the table. 

"I'll walk up with you." 

"I can find my way all right." 

"No, I'll go along." 

She laughed down at him. "I was down this way not so 
long ago at night. You were just coming home from some- 
where." 

"What did you come down for?" 

"Why, I don't know. I just felt like it that night." 

He looked at her for a long moment and then laughed, 
both because he was so proud of her and liked her so much 
and because he took a kind of pride in the knowledge that 
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they could never be any closer to each other than they were 
at this moment. "Well, all right," he said finally. "Let's go 
now." 

They went across the broad fields; here and there a bird 
twittered, and the land seemed very still under the faraway 
stars; still, anciently patient, and indifferent to them. They 
were used to walking at night on lonely ground, and the cool 
great indifference of the dark earth brought a deep quiet into 
them. Something that does not care at all, as men care, is 
sometimes good to feel. 

Near the center of one field there were suddenly grayish 
dark forms running, like the bodies of sheep, but moving 
faster, not milling, in an anxious wading run, and Holley 
held back against the girl's arm, while they stood tensely 
watching. Then there was a rushing sound and the wild 
geese that had been feeding were in the air, going down 
over the hill away from them until their wings lifted them 
in a far circling flight over the lake, and at last they went 
settling toward the water, lost to sight in the dense darkness 
that lay between the hills. 
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Cornel went for a stroll down over the hill, 
mostly to get away from home for a breath of fresh air; she 
felt bad for Holley Mathew. Hers was a generous and loyal 
nature, and yet she knew she was through with him, though 
he had made a woman of her. She felt that her grown-up 
life was really beginning and she was turning from the one 
that had led her but was in himself finished. She had never 
before thought of her father and Holley as being close in 
time but now she could hardly separate them, and that hurt 
too, because she knew no one understood her father any 
better than Holley or was kinder to him. 

Unless it was Guy Bailey, above whose vineyard she now 
was. Guy, the old bachelor vineyardist, understood things 
very well and had a great gift; he could communicate sym- 
pathy without being possessive; in his presence, that is, a 
person could feel a sense of tolerant, affirmative, and vibrant 
acceptance of things as they are, much the way one might 
feel standing in the presence of a scarred, pliant, and sapient 
old willow tree. Out of a kind of restive need the girl 
thought she might look in on Guy as she walked along. 

She felt peculiarly alert to color and change this day, saw 
and sensed it everywhere with a responsive stirring inside 
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her. There were colors of all kinds on the land; the ground 
was not merely bleak with dark trees and rotting snow. 
There were intensely deep colors in the dirt itself as if the 
shades of summer were rising to the surface, and in the clefts 
of the spreading barks of trees were colors vivid as in a rain- 
bow. There were shell tones on hickory and maple buds; an 
aura like the gleam over embers shone from the delicate 
spidery branches of hornbeam, hazel, and osier, and the hot 
sun made golden sapphire hues glint along the edges of hem- 
lock needles. 

Thinking of old Guy, the girl decided that he was crazy 
like a fox that gives off a yelp in latest winter as if it were 
about to take a bite out of its own hind leg. She had seen 
more than once a fox grinning on a rock and had sensed the 
kind of speech that was whimpering up in its blood-filled 
throat and was tempted to howl herself. 

Women seemed to be least embarrassed by Guy, though 
there were some who mistook his life drunkenness for a kind 
of physical threat, resentful maybe because the attack never 
singled them out. People either loved the strange man or feel- 
ing uncomfortable in his surcharged presence went skulking 
off somewhere to seek relief in the shade of logic. It had 
been said of course that he had been disappointed in love a 
couple of times and then had gone shy toward women. It 
might have been enough, too, to make any sensible woman's 
flesh crawl to see the way Guy Bailey looked at a grapevine. 
His hair was dark and thick and his eyes were a very dark 
blue, sometimes looked almost black, and for all his lankness 
his body was not lithe; there was about it a heaviness sug- 
gesting big bones and a great strength not often used. He 
had a terrible temper; he had run amuck a few times and so 
nobody laughed to his face any more, though there was con- 
siderable hyena snickering behind his back. 
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Holley had told Silky that once Guy had caught a pair of 
lovers in his vineyard. He wasn't mad at all because they 
were making love in his vineyard but because they had dared 
to go among the vines when the grapes were in bloom, had 
wandered carelessly through the vineyard, brushing against 
the delicate blossoms, and Bailey in blackest fury had over- 
taken them, had grabbed them up from the ground by their 
shoulders and highstepped them snarling like cats right down 
to the shore and out to the end of his pier, and then had 
dropped them into the lake. 

Nobody would have heard about this because the lovers 
waded to shore and sneaked off, but Holley Mathew was out 
trout fishing and saw it happen. 

"Were you chumming the water for bullheads, Guy?" 
Mathew had quietly asked from the boat. 

"Had they come to use my bed they'd have been welcome. 
But let them all stay away from the grapes when they're in 
blow," was the only answer Bailey made, and had stalked 
into his house, where he lived alone largely in one room. 
Not since his mother and father died a couple of decades 
ago had anybody used the other six rooms in the narrow 
weather-beaten two-story house. 

On this blue bright day when he was pruning, Guy Bailey 
raised his head hearing crows get excited in the woods 
directly above his vineyard. The crows sailed up in the air, 
flapping exaggeratedly around the way they do when they 
are enjoying their own commotion, and out from among the 
trees came the Cornel girl. 

Guy smiled and out of the corner of his eye watched her 
come down the center vineyard lane. She saw where he was 
working and made off between the rows toward him. 

"Hello, Guy." 

"Good afternoon, Sarah," he answered. 
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She laughed. "Why do you have to call me by that old 
name? Everybody calls me Silky." 

"I remember when you got to be called Silky," he said. 
"And I remember when you were christened Sarah. I guess 
I've just always thought of you as Sarah and can't forget." 

"You don't have to," she told him. "I want to know if 
you're going to hire any tiers this spring." 

"Now, I'm sorry. You know I always tie my own grapes. 
It's about as important as pruning, though most people don't 
think so. I might trust you, Sarah, if you would promise to be 
careful. I always do my own work, even to the picking, you 
know that." Then with the abruptness that was characteristic 
of him he asked, "How's Holley?" 

"Oh, that guy," said Silky. 

"Well, now, I'd say he was a man among men. Don't tell 
me he's a loafer. So are you, Sarah. You'll never work for 
hire long, any more than Holley ever will, and you care too 
much about just breathing to be ambitious. You could do 
much worse than take up with Holley Mathew." 

"I'll marry a rich man." 

"He's older than you are, it's true, but he comes from 
here, like you, and you could enjoy just poking around to- 
gether on the hill." 

"I'll never get married." 

"Oh? Why not?" 

"I don't know. I never know what I want only what I 
don't want." 

Bailey put his arm around her loosely, his hand closing 
on her shoulder. With the shears in his other hand he 
snipped off several long canes from the Catawba vine in 
front of them. "I shouldn't talk about those things. I don't 
know a cussed thing about them. It'll soon be spring, Sarah. 
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I haven't seen enough people this winter to know what Fm 
talking about. I just shouldn't talk." 

"That's what I came down to see you about." 

"What's that?" he asked, shying back from her as she spoke 
directly up to him. 

"We want you up for talk and supper tomorrow night. 
Holley is going to furnish the meat." 

Bailey gave a sudden skyward laugh, like a horse nicker- 
ing. "That I can believe. He's afraid his catch will spoil with 
warm weather. He brought me a great hunk a few days ago. 
You know that man would rather hunt out of season than in. 
He doesn't do it to be mean and he doesn't do it just to kill. 
Fact is, I guess he just does it, like he felt best that way. 
Well, I appreciate your inviting me to the party, Sarah. I'll 
bring some wine." 

They heard his horse whinny and stomp inside the barn 
down below; the sound seemed to come up the hill lazily and 
to settle down about them. It made them listen for its com- 
ing again, but instead they heard from up above them a ter- 
rifying scream that cut through the silence like a rusty 
knife, and before they had time to turn to each other the 
screech sounded wildly through the woods again. 

Bailey snipped a length of cane into small pieces while he 
stood looking toward the trees above the vineyard. "Guess 
it's a wildcat," he said. "For a moment I thought it might be 
Clyde Rogers up the road it sounded about the way he acts 



sometimes." 



The girl smiled. "Since when has there been wildcats on 
the hill?" 

"Used to be of course and they're reported coming back. 
I've heard them scream of late and don't know what it 
would be if not a cat. Sounds too godawful hungry to be a 
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ghost, Sarah. Getting to be so many deer despite Holley I 
guess the cats are just following them back in again." 

Suddenly he laughed, really heartily, which was a thing he 
rarely did and it made Silky feel good, like when she 
watched the ice going out of a gully stream. 

"If you promise not to tell anybody I'll tell you a story 
you'll never believe, Sarah. But don't for goodness' sake let on. 
You know what a pinheaded toper old man Rogers is up the 
line. Well, one year when the price of grapes was so low they 
rotted on the vines I did a little trapping, and among other 
things I tried for fox. You make their sets very careful, 
you know, and here I had four traps covered slick with some 
leaves and snow and all scented. 

"Three mornings in a row I went to that set and the traps 
were sprung. A fox will do that flip them up with his paw 
until they go off and then sneak in and take the free bait. 
Now what you do is fool them. You set the traps same as be- 
fore and put a noose trap where he'll stick his head after he 
thinks he's outsmarted you. 

"I did that and went down to see what I had the next 
morning. My noose sapling was straightened up, right 
enough, and there hanging frozen stiff was the big old tom- 
cat I'd hated for years old Rogers's mangy bird-eating ten- 
pound gray thief. Why, I felt so doggone good I could have 
kissed that frozen face right then and there." 

"Why, Guy Bailey!" 

"Now, wait, that isn't all of it. I did feel bad for old 
Rogers why, that cat was like his own spirit and I didn't 
just know what to do. And anyhow you know how Rogers 
despairs of me. So I skun that cat and dressed him all 
slick and clean, even cutting him up to be unrecognizable as 
his evil old self. Then I marched him down the road to 
Rogers and told him, which was true, that I was trapping so 
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many wild rabbits I couldn't eat no more, and here was one 
that was the grandfather of all rabbits all cleaned for him 



to stew." 



Silky gave a yell of joy. "Guy, I don't believe it! He never 
would have cooked it anyhow." 

"Why not? I told him to make hasenpfeffer, for it might 
be tough," laughed Guy. "He did, so he said later, and he 
swore it tasted like goat, which he's very fond of." 

"Oh, can't I tell Pa and Holley !" 

"I believe I told your pa years ago. Better not spread the 
story. Caleb Rogers has been a bit queer of late. He's get- 
ting old, I guess." 

"Didn't he come looking for his cat?" 

"No. Said he guessed an owl had got it." Guy was suddenly 
repentant. "You know that was a mean thing. I've felt bad 
about it since. I don't know what gets into a man at 



times " 



Silky just laughed at him and was still laughing to herself 
when she went down the lane to the lower road. She felt 
much happier; Guy had made her feel that things could 
change without being too different perhaps Holley would 
not feel so badly about her as she had imagined. 

Bailey watched the jounce and sway of her stride as she 
went easily down the steep trail. He saw her step into his 
barn and knew she was stopping to see his horse. He heard 
the quick stamping thud of Dakota's feet as Silky went near 
him. It made Guy feel good as rain to think of the girl talk- 
ing to his horse and stroking him. When Silky started north 
along the road she looked up toward Guy and waved and 
he held up his shears in farewell. 

Silky passed several vineyards. She was taking the long 
way home, keeping to the low road for a couple of miles 
instead of going directly back over the hill to their farm. A 
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half mile north of Bailey's was Caleb Rogers's vineyard and 
it was not yet pruned. The leafless vines looked crucified on 
the wires, thousands of vines in the vineyard, one hundred 
rows a quarter of a mile long. 

It was a sprawling mass of whip-tangled growth, with too 
many vines that were scraggly; the canes looked like dried 
worms on a hook, and the soil had a gray dry look under 
them, even in early spring. In places the soil had sunk away 
from the base of the trunks so that they appeared to be 
stretched as if the wires were pulling them out of the 
ground. Nearer to the barn the vines were still vigorous; it 
was plain the owner was neglecting the outer reaches of his 
vineyard, dumping the manure nearer and nearer to the 
barn as he himself grew weaker with age. 

Silky did not want to stop anywhere now and she went 
quietly past the Rogers farmhouse, scarcely glancing toward 

it. 

If Silky Cornel had been the kind to make comparisons 
and gossip, instead of enjoying herself, she could have told 
a lot about the people who grew grapes on the Pinnacle by 
just looking at their vineyards. She was too generous and un- 
caring to do such a thing. She did like to look for the wild 
grapes that grew along the roadsteads and climbed to the 
treetops, and as a girl used to think they were the grapes the 
fox longed for. She knew how woodchuck, raccoons, and deer 
went for the sweetest grapes in the vineyard, and that the 
thick-headed ugly woodchuck seemed to have a better sense 
for the sweetest grape than the graceful deer. The wood- 
chuck unerringly found the best-tasting grape and cleaned 
up the bunch, while the deer browsed wastefully along, 
spitting out the grapes that did not please him. 

Until her father's vineyard went bad you could tell from 
the opposite slopes just which vines had woodchucks bur- 
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rowed under them; those vines got nourishment and strong 
irrigation from the woodchuck homes and were heavier, 
greener leafed, and twice as big of cane. Her father, Seth, 
used to say that if he could have got a woodchuck to be a 
tenant at each of his vines his vineyard would never have 
failed. 

The wild grapes did not fail in the nearby woods and 
sumacs and sheep's-tail certainly succeeded in Seth's vineyard. 
About that time Silky had stopped going to school to take 
care of her ailing mother and, like her father, the girl 
seemed not to mind the weeds that sprang up around them. 

She found them more interesting anyway than the inside 
of a classroom. Her teachers said she was lazy but had to ad- 
mit she had a bloom like the garnet gleam on a bunch of 
Delaware grapes. Maybe the teachers could not or dared not 
teach the girl anything half so interesting as the things she 
instinctively knew; she stayed at home from her sixteenth 
year on and seemed to like it. Now she was over twenty and 
beside the old vineyard, which she was at this moment passing 
on her way to the back of the Cornel house, was a mound 
grown over with myrtle and English money where her 
mother was buried. 
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. his day Mathew came down through the woods to 
the Plowman cabin with an old single-barrel shotgun in his 
hand. The kids were playing on the chip pile from which the 
snow had melted away under the hot March sun. On the 
south slopes the ground showed and the snow was mostly 
melted out of the paths. 

The first time the Plowmans met Holley Mathew they 
liked him and hoped he liked them. Usually people felt that 
way toward Mathew; he seemed not only to make people 
feel they had known him for a long time but reminded them 
of an instinctive way of life they likely had at some time in 
their own lives yearned toward. So he came upon people 
with a sense of familiarity. His eyes were gray, deep shaded, 
and their habitual expression was one of looking far away. 
For all his sureness and, when necessary, swiftness of move- 
ment, he seemed to be brooding upon some matter far re- 
moved from his surroundings. He sat down on the pile near 
the two boys and began to roll a cigarette. The boys had not 
often seen him; they were not of school age and so did not 
mind his silence or feel any obligation to break it. 

When Mathew finished rolling his cigarette, Pete, who was 
five years old, said, "I can do that sometimes." 
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"So can I," Holley answered; he passed the sack and 
papers over to the boy. 

"I can do it too!" shouted Max; he was over three years 
old. 

"Wait your turn," Mathew told him. "Settle back and give 
jughead a chance." 

Pete was having trouble with the tobacco but he twisted 
up the paper anyway. "Why do you say jughead?" he won- 
dered aloud. He held up his nearly empty twist of paper as 
his father came around from the back door of their three- 
room rough-boarded cabin. 

"That's very good, Pete," smiled Blake Plowman, glancing 
at Mathew by way of .greeting; he was the younger of the 
two men, tall and dark, with good-humored brown eyes. 

"How you making out? " Holley asked him. 

"All right we're not starving." 

"You won't. You've got a gun. You can't go hungry be- 
tween the hill and the lake." He took the sack of to- 
bacco from young Max, who had already spilled about half 
of it, and gave it to his brother, along with another sheet of 
paper. 

"You won't have any left," said Plowman. "Well, once just 
not going hungry was enough. And maybe once you could 
keep from starving by just living off the land. Maybe some 
people that are lucky can still do it." 

"What else is there? You don't want to work, do you?" 

"That's hard to say. When you come down to it I don't 
suppose many people do any more than they really have to. 
I'd like to get hold of some farmland. You can't raise a fam- 
ily in the woods not altogether, I mean. I'd like to get 
enough of a farm to feed us and maybe just a little more." 

"You'd probably lose money if you put it into any of the 
farms on the Pinnacle. Look at all the poor bastards that have 
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gone broke around here. You can pick up enough fruit and 
stuff off the old farms around here to keep you the rest of 
your life. You can't make money off this hill though." 

"Why not?" 

Mathew shrugged. "How hard do you want to work? Like 
old John Vining?" 

"Fve worked for him and will again. I might as well be 
working for myself. What about some of Cornel's land?" 

"He could never make up his mind to sell. That's hard 
work for Seth." 

Blake asked carefully. "I don't suppose you ever thought 
about selling any of your land." 

Mathew was slow to answer. "Why, the old place wouldn't 
do you any good. When I sell it it will be to somebody I 
don't like." 

A squirrel barked and whined from an oak tree within 
a stone's throw of the cabin. The boys raised their heads, 
looking toward the sound. The squirrel kept clucking and 
whining, and they caught the flick of its tail way up on the 
side of the big oak bole. 

"Why can't we go hunting?" asked Pete. 

"Do you want to?" Mathew held out his gun. The boy 
flushed a little, wanting to take the gun so much and yet 
not daring to believe it really could come true for him. 

"I want to!" shouted Max. The squirrel was as suddenly 
still as if it had fallen from the tree. 

"You'll hunt in your time," said Blake to Pete. 

"They're never too young to learn." 

"He's learning." Plowman had noticed a hint of amuse- 
ment come into Holley's eyes, as if he were cruelly testing 
the boy. "Pete's as good a hunter as they come when it's the 
right kind of game." 

"D'you want the squirrel, Pete?" asked Mathew. 
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"The squirrel's not in season for squirrels," the boy said, 
using grown-up words to help him escape from the grown- 
up tension he felt. 

"He's in season if you want him enough/' shrugged 
Mathew. 

They saw the squirrel, or another one, a big gray, leap 
from the oak to a slender maple branch, which bent down 
with him and as it came up the squirrel flashed to another 
white oak; he went skittering to the top, where he turned 
abruptly to sit up on a branch as if to get a good look far be- 
low. 

Mathew was already on his feet and as the squirrel turned 
he went forward several steps, getting clear of a hemlock 
tree beside the chip pile. The squirrel clucked, whirling to 
get back along the branch to the safety of the trunk, snaking 
anxiously along among the twigs as it saw the hunter. Mathew 
fired as he swung the barrel over and the squirrel seemed 
to give a short leap from the limb, then clutched it again, 
hanging for a long moment as if tied there, when finally it 
fell, a small gray blur looking for an instant big as it struck 
and bounded on the ground, and then they could not see it. 

Both boys stood staring at the limb where they had last 
seen the squirrel; then Pete began slowly to look along the 
ground. 

"You might as well go after him," Blake told them, think- 
ing it would be better for them that way, to have the kill- 
ing over with altogether and not made a mystery. The boys 
dashed wildly up the slope, little Max shrieking to his brother. 

Becky Plowman had come outside at the shot. She was a 
comely woman with a reserve of unassuming quietness that 
made people take to her at once. Holley looked toward her, 
his eyes taking his time with the woman. 

"Hello," she said. "What did you shoot?" 
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But at this instant they heard Pete shout, and Max echoed 
him excitedly. They had stopped traipsing around and were 
looking at the ground. Then they squatted down with their 
hands on their knees, and after a while Pete slowly reached 
forward and took hold of the squirrel's tail. He straightened 
up with care, walking proudly, holding the squirrel out 
from his body so he could see it; once he stood still and sol- 
emnly watched a drop of blood form and fall from its nose. 

"Lemme carry it!" howled Max. "I wanna carry it." 

His brother ignored him, never taking his eyes from 
the squirrel until he could lay it on the chip pile. 

"Go ahead lift it up," Mathew told Max. "Quit bawl- 
ing." 

"No," said Max suddenly, putting his hands behind him. 

"Do you want him for supper?" Mathew asked Pete. 

"I don't know," the boy quietly answered. 

Becky laughed. "I'm not going to cook just one squirrel. 
You take him home with you." 

"All right, I will." Mathew put the squirrel into his 
pocket. Young Max was staring open-mouthed at him, as if 
he could fall forward and not know it. 

"I'll bring you a deer some time," Holley told him and 
stood up to go. "I thought I'd see if you people needed any- 
thing." 

Both Blake and his wife were somewhat taken aback. 
"Well, no not that I can think of," he smiled. 

"I'll bring you a mess of fish one of these days." 

"All right, thanks." 

"I've got a trap or two along here." 

Becky smiled. "I think I've heard rumors." 

"Why don't you make one? It's the only way you'll have 
fish steady." 

"I've never got around to it," said Plowman. 
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"I'll sell it one of these days except for the woods where 
I hang out." 

"That upland grass is wonderful good where the land isn't 
worn out, of course. I believe you could get something out 

of it." 

"Anybody's welcome to try. I can get along without it." 

"You know, Holley, that land is bettering itself, just in 
the years it's been idle." 

"That's more than it did when my old man worked it. He 
used to say he could feel it going out from under his feet." 

Vining shook out his pipe against a tree. "That may have 
been no fault of your father's. It's troubling to say why one 
man can make a thing come on well where another can't. 
You can't blame the man without you understand what 
made him that way." 

Holley smiled but kept his silence and now took up his 
gun. He seemed impatient to be off, as if these humdrum 
neighborly pleasantries made him restive. 

"Going up, Silky?" he asked her. 

"I wanted to stop by Becky awhile," she told -him. 

Mathew glanced around at the group and without another 
word turned and walked away, going quietly for the woods. 

"Are you coming back?" Pete called. 

Holley turned. "I'll be back, jughead. S'long, Max. 
S'long, John." 

"S'long," Max said, in a voice even he could hardly hear, 
and the old man echoed him, his eyes following Mathew un- 
til he was out of sight. 

"Now that was quite a visit," said Becky. 

Bkke smiled. "He's awfully good with kids, isn't he? It's 
funny how such men are that way, even though they've never 
had any kids of their own. He makes you feel he's the way 
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men ought to be, but you can't live the way he does. I mean 
all men couldn't." 

Becky said, "I'm sure he wouldn't be at all easy to live 
with." 

"Don't you like him?" asked John Vining. "I've always 
liked Holley. There's no one quite like him." 

"Yes, I like him. But not for living with." 

"Why?" wondered Silky. 

"I don't know. I just don't," she answered. 

Silky said nothing more but knelt down beside the boys, 
who were trying to make a dam and pond with chips and 
dirt. She had a way with kids too and liked them quite as 
much as Holley. The high sun was so hot now that it raised 
little wisps of vapor from the frost-damp cabin roof. 
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JL or several days no wind stirred and a warm fog lay 
over the hills. The flow in the gullies gained strength, cut- 
ting through the old gray snow, and then one misty morn- 
ing a great wind came heavy and warm from the south, as if 
the sky itself were moving up from down there. The wind 
broke over the headland, streaming along its sides; every tree 
was in voice and the dead branches of winter chattered down. 
Within a few hours the glare went off what lake ice there 
was, and its look became hoary and soft, while like savage 
breath heat waves ran the length of it. 

Suddenly hot sunrays tore apart the shrouds of mist, the 
speed of the gully streams swiftly increased, the water be- 
gan to leap and churn, turned muddy as it gathered leaves, 
wood, and soil, and by night was roaring through the icy 
dams of winter, spewing its rich burden out onto the ice of 
the frozen coves. The lake level rose rapidly, so that its ice- 
cap became a rotten derelict body grinding against first one 
shore and then the other, destroying itself. 

The wind sang along the sides of the bluffland all night, 
raking the old leaves. It softened the frost-bound dirt and 
made it swell, yield, and sweat like flesh, and by next morn- 
ing the rare chill smell of winter was gone and the fecund 
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odor of seeded and rotting dirt filled the roaring air. All day 
the wind bellowed, bringing up fresh clouds from the south- 
west, hot and dark-looking as hate, and tongues of lightning 
forked out of them. 

Then big drops of rain spattered on the old brown leaves 
and all in an instant a tremendous sheet of water en- 
compassed the hill, so that it seemed as if sinking out of 
sight, and the pulsing voice of the Pinnacle rose almost as 
loud as the wind, the thunderous voice of all the torrents 
that sprang madly from it. 

Long after the wind was gone and sunshine stilled the 
rain, the voice of the hill went on, pouring the best of it- 
self, the heart of its soil, into the lake, until to human ears 
the sound came to be so constant that it was a kind of silence. 

Now, like woodchucks, everybody came out of the house 
and spoke loudly to each other, as if being winter-bound 
had made them hard of hearing. One day in late March 
Becky Plowman and Silky went for a walk on the beach with 
Pete and Max to search for treasure among the shore stones. 
They wandered along in the bright sunshine and the white 
gleaming gulls sometimes soared near over their heads. Pete 
and Max suddenly bolted ahead to a hump of something 
washed up at a point. It was the body of a small deer, in 
fair condition, and the boys poised excitedly beside it, star- 
ing at the inert heap with the patient stony skull, while 
they wondered if it was the same animal they sometimes had 
seen flashing through the woods. Max squatted down, look- 
ing into the eye sockets, and his brother was lifting one 
sharp black hoof, to see how it made tracks, when the women 
caught up with them* 

Becky said quietly, "Well, come on, boys you can't take 
that home.' 7 

"It's got a broken leg," Silky noticed. 
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The kids ran on, finding worm-carved sticks, shells, and 
strange stones. Pete found a pink-dry crab claw which be- 
came at once his chief treasure, which made Max feel bad un- 
til he found a champagne cork and dashed back to show it 
to his mother. The smell of the dead deer followed them 
down the shore. 

"They say it's strangers that drown here," Silky recalled. 
"But that deer was no stranger." 

"Did you ever hear of the Indian legend?" Becky asked. 
"About the young brave who cursed the lake for drowning 
his family and swore that it could not keep them. So every 
spring at wild strawberry time the lake gives up the bodies 
that have been lost in it during the year." 

"Yes, my grandmother told me that," answered Silky, 
laughing. "And do you know those streaks we sometimes 
see on the water, when it's wavy all around but there are sort 
of long smooth markings here and there? She said that's 
where people had driven their sleds on the ice in winter and 
left a trail" 

They were rounding another point, midway between the 
Plowman cabin and Rogers's vineyard. There was a long 
easy cove ahead of them with a high bank enclosing most 
of it. Toward the center of the cove a man was working at 
something on the beach. Though they were leeward of him 
he looked up as they came across the point, staring suspi- 
ciously for an instant. 

They recognized the spidery, awkwardly intent figure of 
Clyde Rogers. He let something fall from his hands as he 
saw them and turned as if to retreat up one of the narrow 
defiles that cut down through the bank from the road. Then, 
as the boys saw him and shouted, he turned back with as- 
sumed casualness and once again picked up the rope he had 
been handling. His face flushed but he brazenly and busily 
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hauled in on the wet line. His eyes had passed quickly over 
the women; their presence had the effect of making his nor- 
mally awkward movements still more intense and spasmodic. 

"What's that?" Pete wanted to know. "What are you do- 
ing?" 

"That's a. rope. What's it look like?" grinned Clyde; he 
looked toward the women again as he spoke rather than at 
the boys. "It's a rope, that's what it is!" 

"What have you got a rope for?" insisted Pete. 

"Lemme see it," shouted his small brother. "Can I have 
it?" 

"Now, stand back!" The man held the rope out of reach 
of the boys, deliberately taking time to make sure the 
women observed his actions. The uplake wind cut into the 
cove, whipping at their clothes. The Cornel girl went on 
past Rogers, going in among a clump of alder bushes where 
a sulphur spring came out of the shaly bank. She cupped her 
hands, drinking the water as it flowed out of them. 

"D'you like that stuff?" demanded Clyde. 

"When it's cold." 

Becky exclaimed, "I never knew there was a spring along 
here! You can have it, judging from the smell." 

"That's what I say," agreed Clyde, his eyes blinking at 

her. 

"Well, what have you got the rope for?" she wanted to 

know. 

"I ain't got it," he told her. "I just got hold of it. Just 
happened onto it about the time you came along. Thought 
I might as well see what it led to, though I can pretty near 
guess." 

Silky crouched down beside a big sun-warmed boulder to 
gather pretty stones for Max; he came over and knelt beside 
her, taking the stones from her fingers as fast as she picked 
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them up; once he lovingly stroked her hand the way some 
small boys will. Clyde pulled in on the rope; it was an or- 
dinary clothesline, about one hundred feet in length. 

The water was icy cold and he kept wiping his hands on his 
pants. Now at the end of the line something broke the surface 
of the water and bobbed jerkily as he kept tugging at the rope. 
He hauled in the last few feet of line and a roll of wire heaved 
in over the stones. 

"It's a trap, just like I thought," he said. 

"Isn't it yours?" Silky asked, her eyes laughing at him. 

"No, it ain't." He bridled. "If it was it would be in better 
shape than this one. This looks to me like it was made in a 
hurry." 

"Do you mean to say you can catch fish in a thing like 
that?" asked Becky. 

"Like as not, but I'd be ashamed to own up to such a 
piece of junk," he assured her. He held up the cylinder of 
wire so that she could see the cone leading into it at one 
end. The trap was about a yard in diameter and the two- 
foot long cone extended better than a third of the way into 
it. "When you've got it where the fish are running, they just 
swim in and can't get out." He waggled his head. "Some- 
times the ones as use traps chum around it with garbage or 
chopped-up worms in a bag. I heard of a fellow who used 
his old lady's food chopper to run the worms through." He 
snorted appreciatively. "Course, using a trap is against the 
law. Guess even possessing one is against it, so's I'd be guilty 
right now." 

He snickered briefly; then, as he kicked the slimy trap 
over, he noticed that there was a heavy wad down in one 
end of it; he looked closely. "I'll be jiggered if it ain't a 
muskrat. You'd have thought it had more sense than a fool 
fish." 
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"What are you going to do with the trap?" asked Silky. 

"Put it up on the bank. It's no good putting it out un- 
less you aim to tend it and I sure don't. What I've heard 
is they work best when they're new and shiny." He detached 
the rope and began to wind it up. "I can use this," he said, 
but his hands stopped coiling the rope as he heard a sound 
above him. It was Holley Mathew coming down the bank 
from the road, and though aware of them, neither of the 
men looked at the women now. 

"Put it back," said Holley. 

Clyde stood with the rope in his hands, his eyes bugging 
out at Mathew and his face flared red all over. "Is it yours?" 
he demanded. 

"Put it back. It might even be yours," Holley told him. 
"It belongs in the lake." 

Clyde bridled, his eyes darting toward the women. "It's 
not mine. I know enough how to fish and trap." He thought 
he had found a way out. "Look at it a poor muskrat 
drowned in there. It ought to be reported." 

"You won't do it," Holley told him, and with a sudden 
powerful motion clutched the rope from Clyde's hand and 
thrust him staggering backward so hard that he stumbled and 
fell. In that instant Becky saw that Holley's eyes were black 
with hate, though he hardly bothered to glance again at 
Clyde, who was on his feet now and advancing toward 
Mathew, his own face ugly and crimson with shame. 

Mathew had his hands together at a knot in the rope but 
the instant Rogers was within reach, without warning and 
with startling speed, he swung his fist with smashing force 
full into the man's mouth, knocking Clyde down almost at 
Silky's feet. Holley's dark eyes stared madly down at him for 
a moment, as if in hate not only of him but of all he stood 
for as a deputy of law, and then he deliberately turned 
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his back on all of them, rejecting them, but Becky had a 
certain feeling it was because he felt exposed and guilty be- 
fore Silky and her, a deeper shame than Clyde could ever 
know. She saw that Clyde's smashed mouth was bleeding 
and he was fumbling with a big wad of blue bandanna. It 
made her feel sick, not the blood, but the awkward way the 
man took care of himself with his dirty handkerchief. 

She moved to get the boys away from the scene and at the 
same time Silky rose, stepping forward as if to keep the men 
from coming together again. But it was the sound of Pete's 
voice that kept the men apart, if Clyde had any fight left in 
him. 

"What's the matter, mamma?" he said in a hushed, scared 

way. 

Clyde rose, bending forward, blowing his nose violently, 
and without another word went humping away down the 
beach. Mathew busied himself with the trap; he emptied 
out the soggy hairy rat and fastened the rope to the wire 
mesh. 

"We might as well turn back, anyway," Silky said to 
Becky. "C'mon, Max." 

The four of them started away, returning along the beach. 
As they went they heard a swishing sound behind them. 

"He threw it back in the lake," said Silky, a bit comically. 

"Well, I suppose he knows what he's doing," Becky said. 
"Anyhow, I'm not the one to stop him." 

"Me neither," agreed Silky. 

They did not hear anyone coining behind them; evidently 
Holley Mathew had gone back the way he had come, 
through the woods. 



Chapter Six 



J_ l ow the ground soaked up rain instead of shedding 
it and swelled with growth. Geese flew over by night and by 
day and made the heart of anyone leap who saw and heard 
that wild flight. The old dirt roads that went around and 
over the Pinnacle turned to mud. 

But, mud or not, John Vining managed to drive his 
twenty-year-old Ford sedan to gather help for his vineyard. 
He carried a shovel and a few short planks and when he did 
have to help himself, no matter how urgent his trip, he 
worked deliberately. Vining said people got lost when they 
did not take their time. 

Now in April John Vining went to the hamlet of West 
Basin for two women who wanted to tie grapes and stopped 
on his way home at Plowman's for Silky Cornel. When she 
wanted to work she walked down over the hill to meet him 
there. Sometimes when the day was fair Becky would take 
her two boys and go along to work too. They went on past 
Rogers's and Bailey's to the end of the hill and Vin- 
ing's vineyard. The women all called him Mr. Vining and 
had a way of talking gaily to him, often addressing him even 
when referring to each other. They felt easy in the kindly 
old man's reflective company. 
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"Mr. Vining, did you notice the size of Silky's lunch? She 
must be expecting company!" teased the elder of the towns- 
women. 

Vining smiled straight ahead down the road. Then 
he said, "Can't say as I heard you, Stella," just about the 
time they thought he wasn't going to answer her ringing 
voice at all, and they all laughed. "Did you remind Blake, 
Becky, that I'd like some more work out of him?" 

"Why do you think he sent his wife and children?" yelled 
Stella. The other West Basin woman laughed heartily with 
her. 

"Is your son home, Mr. Vining?" the other woman wanted 
to know. "These girls will be tying their necks into knots 
if he's in the vineyard." 

"Yes, he's right out there all right," answered Vining. 
"Well, here we are, if I can stop the car. I believe you'll find 
it driest over in the little south vineyard, near the top. I've 
drawn the willows up there. Don't run up the hill. I'll be 
along with some hot coffee as soon as I can get up from the 
house. I guess Bertha is already up there tying with Jim." 
They could see his wife near the top of the hill, bent for- 
ward at the vines, a bundle of cut willows slung on her back, 
and led by the two boys the women started up the long hill. 
Off to the northwest of the smallest vineyard ran a shallow 
ravine and along its sides willow bushes grew thickly. These 
Vining kept cut back so that they sprouted clusters of shoots. 
The young whips were used for tying the vines and each 
tier now slung a bundle of them over her shoulder. 

Bertha Vining was a cozy, motherly person; her voice was 
slow and laughing. She liked to get the younger women to 
talking and laughed at almost anything they said, yet her 
broad hands never stopped moving among the canes and 
wires, bending the pliant shoots of the vine to lie along the 
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right wire, while she twined a willow shoot around each cane 
to hold it snugly. Willows lasted a season and easily tore free 
when the grape brush was pulled from the wires after prun- 
ing. Many growers used a hair-fine wire for tying but Vin- 
ing thought wires sometimes cut the canes, and furthermore 
he had willows on his own place; he liked the springtime 
task of getting out the lively green-smelling shoots. 

Each tier took a row of grapes, working one above the 
other so they could talk as they went along. It was so far 
up the hill that once there no one wanted to go down until 
work was done for the day. They customarily went over by 
the willow clumps, where grassy hummocks were thick and 
the spring water was icy clear, to eat at noontime. When the 
sun shone at this time of year the newly budding slope glis- 
tened with heat. Mint grew along the edge of the ravine and 
its scent clung to their clothes when they went home 
at night. 

Presently John Vining came toiling up the hill, lugging 
a stone jug of coffee and a basket of home-baked goods. It 
always made him feel good to see a group of women help- 
ing to train the vines, while their voices swept up and away, 
echoing over the slope, like the clamorous eager cries of a 
flock of gulls. When he stopped frequently to let his heart 
catch up with his climbing, he could see for miles along the 
slope across the lake and make out workers in many other 
vineyards. Just around the hill from him he could hear Guy 
Bailey pounding posts right in his vineyard; the thud had a 
curious reverberatory beat like the thumping of a big heart. 

Young Jim Vining saw the women coining and observed 
Becky Plowman's free swinging stride for a moment; she was 
in the lead, and Jim smiled when he saw the boys traipsing 
beside her. Then he saw Silky and was too interested to 
smile; she had grown beautifully since he had last seen her. 
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He admired the way she was wearing her shirt, a bright 
plaid flannel, tucked neatly into her jeans and belted smoothly 
down. He swallowed, remembering his job and turned back 
to it. Jim was thankful when the girl climbed to the row just 
below him and greeted her cheerfully, along with the others. 

John Vining's gnarled fingers were still strong but he was 
not so fast a tier as his wife and she finished her row and 
dropped down to another one, laughing at him for falling 
behind. Vining just stopped altogether to light his pipe, and 
as he did so he noticed the figure of a man emerging from 
the locust grove, cultivated for posts, just above the biggest 
vineyard. This man, Holley Mathew, stood for a moment 
looking down on the scene, and then started across the slope, 
keeping above the vineyards. Vining said nothing but in a 
moment the woman, Stella, burst out: 

"Look at who's out for a stroll! Don't I wish that's all I 
had to do." It was curious that, though her words were 
meant to be scornful, there was a lingering indulgence in her 
tone, and the other women raised their heads. Mathew's 
stalking stride was easily recognizable. 

The younger of the two women from West Basin, a hale, 
large housewife, said, "He could get work now, if he wanted 
it." 

Stella answered. "Well, he's got no responsibilities, that 
always makes a difference, I say. Maybe he doesn't want 
them. He must see us, what's he up to? 7 ' 

"Don't think he won't come down. He'll not pass by five 
women." The woman laughed so loudly that Mathew must 
have heard her. 

Anyway, he turned when he reached the vineyard lane 
and began drifting slowly down toward them. Silky had said 
nothing and went on evenly tying. The vineyard was quiet 
now, though John and Bertha Vining were talking with each 
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other, and the boys were shouting over the edge of the ravine; 
they had seen Mathew and were waving at him. 

He spoke to Silky and Becky, the first two he came upon, 
and then began to talk with Stella Deming, the gray-haired 
widow. Mathew had a warmly regardful way of talking to a 
woman; in this respect he was like his father, who was remem- 
bered for his intimate courtliness. 

"I haven't seen you on the hill since last picking time," 
he told the elderly woman. 

She smiled. "I get homesick for it in the spring." 

Mathew turned to talk with Jim Vining and was joined 
by Pete and Max. He showed them about looking under flat 
stones for small snakes and snails and found a fragile sun- 
dried snail shell for Max. He told young Vining he was on 
his way over to see Guy Bailey, and by the time he was 
ready to start across the slope Silky had worked her way to 
the far end of her row, away from him. 

He went back up the hill to avoid going around the end 
swell of the bluffland and the women watched him go, won- 
dering if he would stop to talk with Silky. He paused at 
her row, rolling a cigarette, and then walked through to 
where she was tying. 

His gaze rested on the firm sleek roundness of the girPs 
body in her flannel blouse and dungarees. She said hello to 
him without turning her head. 

"What are you going to do with all your hard-earned 
money?" he wanted to know. 

"Pm going to have some ducks and some new clothes." 

"Why ducks?" 

"I like them and they're good to eat. I don't like chick- 
ens." 

"The foxes are going to like your ducks too." 

"You keep them away." She laughed up at him and the 
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sound went across the vineyard like the dipping cry of a 
meadow lark. "I'll keep you away!" 

"How's your old man?" he asked calmly. 

"Fine, thank you. You might bring him over some cider." 

"You'd better come over after it." 

"I'll be too tired." 

Mathew threw his cigarette away. "Fm on my way over 
to see Guy," he said, as if he had not heard her last remark. 

"Give him my regards," Silky told him, her hands mov- 
ing rapidly among the canes. 

"S'long" was all Mathew answered as he went away from 
her across the slope. Though she did not stop working, Silky 
could see him until he was out of sight over the crest and 
she heard the talk of the women that seemed to follow him 
in mounting loudness as he went. 

At noon they straggled over to the gully willows; in this 
pocketed spot it was so warm in the sunshine that they had 
to keep their backs to the sun, their eyes squinted against 
the dazzling downpour of light, and the tiny new leaves 
seemed to be bursting with a shiny inner heat of their own 
instead of making any shade. When they had finished eating 
they stretched out for a little rest, their arms across their 
eyes or, like Silky and Jim Vining, lying on their stomachs, 
their faces close to the swelling green grass where here and 
there among the blades an ant or spider toiled. 

"There's nothing better than this," murmured young Vin- 
ing. "Golly, you wonder why you ever went away." He no- 
ticed the fine down on her cheekline where the sun shone 
and the slight pulsing in her throat near where her chin 
rested in her hand. 

"I remember the time you got the green sickness from too 
many grapes. You wanted to get away then, all right." 
"Hey, that must have been five years ago!" he said. "You 
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picked here that year. How did you happen to think 
of that?" 

"I don't know. Holley picked that year too. Maybe seeing 
him and you here today reminded me." 

Young Vining drew in a deep breath of the yielding 
ground smell and yawned. "Pm coming back to stay," he 
said. The girl just smiled a little by way of answer, and 
rested her head on her arm, closing her eyes against the 
sun. 

Vining rolled over to look up at the sky, with his arm 
raised to shade his eyes. He heard a faraway humming sound 
as if the glistening air were vibrant and away off across the 
lake in a vineyard a voice shouted a command to a horse 
and there came the thud and echoing thud of a maul on a 
post. Jim felt so good he felt maybe this moment was a kind 
of eternity; he felt contentedly deep in the warm heart of 
space and as quiet in himself as the infinitely poised light 
points he saw up in the blue above him. 

Very small, now, seemed the concerns of the minute- 
by-minute clock and calendar routine he had kept to all 
through the winter, mostly by time-killing electric light, in 
the university so far away and below him. Up here on the 
sun-hungry headland there was instead the slow rise and 
sinking of the day, the still noon, like the hush of a butter- 
fly hovering over a flower, the stealing in and out of dark, 
forever loved, forever strange, and always the moment's cen- 
ter, the instant's heart, that perfect proud seed, the light 
speck of potent stirring and immortal growth. By keeping 
still as the grass blades under his head, young Vining could 
detect the easy breathing of Silky beside him. 

Something more than whim had impelled Mathew to stroll 
over to see Bailey today. He had happened on Guy near West 
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Basin about a week ago and Holley thought then that he be- 
haved more strangely than was usual with him. 

In town Bailey was inclined to act as if propelled by hell- 
fire, ricocheting from one townsman to another, so that his 
presence had something of the effect of a shrapnel burst. It 
was because he was shy; when people greeted him his voice 
rose higher and higher, his movements became more 
galvanic, and anybody who tried to make him proceed more 
calmly usually ended up by shouting and spinning around 
almost as violently as Bailey himself. 

The force of his character was great and the town seemed 
terribly quiet after he had blown through it. It was his cus- 
tom to fortify himself with a bottle or two of beer in a small 
homelike establishment on the outskirts of town, and he 
would bring out a sack of bottles to take home with him. 
Then he would pull up with his horse and buggy beside the 
general store, one of the four business establishments of this 
crossroads place, counting the post office. The men talking 
grapes in front of the store hailed Bailey. 

"Howdy, Guy!" 

"How'd you winter?" 

"God A'mighty, what you won't see when you ain't got 
a gun! Don't you get weary of driving that ball-bearing oat 
machine? Say, what do you think of the way grapes look, 
how do the grapes look to you, Guy?" 

By this time the hornets were already loose in Guy's head 
and he had begun zooming back and forth, going halfway 
into the store and halfway out again, his voice mounting res- 
onantly higher all the time. 

"Glad to see you, Jeffrey. How d'you do, Andrew. Grapes, 
huh! no grapes this year no crop this year. Look at the 
color of the new wood it's like an old woman's neck." Then 
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he spun around to face the storekeeper. "Five pounds of 
eJbow macaroni, please, Ernest " He tried to light his pipe 
but was always interrupting himself. "Too much cold rain 
last fall and then it came on to freeze before the wood ma- 
tured. Now spring's coming too fast. Well, you had your 
fruit last year and your price went down." By now another 
match was burning his fingers. 

"It ought to go up this year," the storekeeper reasoned. 

"No; no, it won't. They 'don't want our small vineyards 
any more. They're not paying for quality all they want is 
something that'll ferment with sugar. They can get that by 
the tank car out of California." He flung a match to the floor. 
"Do they pay you for growing the finest grapes, like they 
used to? No, the good are thrown in with the bad it's all 
just tonnage and you're paid according to how cheap they 
can make quantity! That's all you're paid for and you can 
work your legs down to your knees." 

"Lucky you haven't got a wife to feed," another man 
yelled. 

Bailey colored and shouted into Ernest's face, "Give me a 
big box of rolled oats!" and he went on with his list of gro- 
ceries, pacing up and down, shouting back over his shoulder 
to the men who kept questioning him. Then he seized his 
huge carton of supplies and staggered out with it to his 
buggy, streaked from there to the hardware store for staples, 
then to the post office, knowing desperately he was forget- 
ting things but unable now to control the momentum that 
sped him on. He got up on the buggy seat, then in a last 
immense and defiant effort, as if hauling himself back from 
the brink of annihilation, he laid the reins back down, and 
breathing hard with deadly deliberateness he lit his pipe. 
Off he drove in a chorus of farewells and advice, the voices 
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like dust settling behind him. When he had gone, the town 
seemed all at once common and idle as when the church 
bells stopped ringing on Sunday. 

At the inlet to the lake, just outside town, Holley Mathew 
had been fishing for suckers that day and hailed Bailey. It 
may have been the beer Guy had drunk or the energy he 
had left behind in town, but he seemed terribly glum and 
wild-eyed to Holley; he was afraid that perhaps Bailey was 
really going to come unhinged; he looked old and lonely. 
Perhaps it was only because he had been to town and was on 
his way out that he looked spent and lonesome, and the two 
men did not find much to say, but when Mathew turned back 
to his fishpole, Guy yelled, "Come on over, Holley. Stop over, 
now! You haven't been over lately." 

Mathew waved, nodding, and Guy Bailey drove on, keep- 
ing to the edge of the road, and the motorcars sped past him. 
Horse and driver never raised their heads. 

Today, by the time Mathew came down into the 
vineyard, Bailey had taken his horse and stone sled back to 
the barn. It was easy to follow the shiny runner marks of 
the sled downlane and across the road. He thought Bailey 
might be in the barn but when he reached it heard pounding 
down by the beach. 

Guy was working on his pier, a narrow wooden one that 
ran some forty feet into the lake. He was taking up the deck, 
working his way back to shore from about the center of the 
pier, stacking the pieces so that a space grew behind him. 
It was an old pier and Mathew concluded that Guy was re- 
moving the first half of it to replace it with new wood and 
wondered why Bailey had not started at the very end of the 
pier. 

Guy appeared pleased though somewhat startled to 
see him. Holley asked no questions but picked up some of 
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the boards that were in Guy's way and carried them to shore. 
Then he sat on the pier against one of the spiles with the 
sun on his back and watched the other man work. He was go- 
ing at it hard, as if he had a grudge against the pier, and could 
not rest until the job was done. He even pulled up the string- 
ers that supported the treadboards, leaving only the old spiles 
slanting out of the water. 

"I caught a couple of suckers the other day," Holley said. 
"And a big brown trout." 

Bailey grunted. "I can put out a night line soon and get 
some myself. I might even take a bath before May Day the 
water's warming up fast this year." 

Mathew watched the man's big hands close on the wreck- 
ing bar; there was sweat on Bailey's forehead and he had a 
horsy, strong smell. 

"I'm glad you came over," he said. "We'll try my new 
wine. I just want to get these boards off from here to shore 
and then I'll be through. I'll fix the clumsy-footed fools." 

Mathew did not understand but said nothing. He moved 
some more boards that had accumulated near him, and got 
out of the way himself. 

"I heard a loon last night," Guy said and chuckled, look- 
ing off across the water. "If I could just sit out in the mid- 
dle of the lake and watch crazy people on shore I'd laugh 
too. I tried to catch one once my, how that fellow could 
swim underwater. I rowed out there half a day playing with 
him but never got near enough to shake hands. I got on to 
how you can tell where he's going to come up though. 
Watch which way he turns when he dives, no matter which 
way his body is pointing. If you row fast you can just get 
over him before he breaks water. I laughed that day until 
I thought I was going crazy myself. I sure believe the old 
bird was sorry when I quit chasing him." 
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Bailey straightened up, kicking the last few boards out of 
his way, and surveyed his pier, which now no longer 
connected with land but stood offshore about twenty feet. 

"There now, what do you think of that?" he asked. 

"What do you aim to do?" 

"It's done! No more pier connecting with my beach. I 
got fed up too many boats tying up to it and people traips- 
ing in on me as big as life. Now, by Heaven, let them try 
it and I hope it's a dark night." 

Mathew looked at him out of the corner of his eye; the 
man seemed to be perfectly serious. "Can't they just put in to 
land?" 

"Well, now, a pier is like bait. They'll go a mile to tie up 
at a pier, and if it's a woman along with the man they'll ram 
around pulling up every flower they can lay their hands to, 
like a couple of goats. If it wasn't that my father built that 
pier I'd have taken up the whole of it." 

Mathew said nothing more and not much of a smile came 
into his eyes as he looked at the dark-green water sliding 
along under the remaining section of pier. He found him- 
self remembering how he had felt once as a kid when he had 
fallen into the water and had started to sink and the thing 
he recalled best was that he had felt no fear; perhaps if he 
had stayed under long enough fear would have got to him, 
but all he could remember was that he wondered at the 
time how long it would take for something else to happen. 
An older boy had pulled him out and that's all that hap- 
pened right then, but the memory had stayed with him. 
There was not much he was afraid of but once in a while 
he would experience an oddly fearful sensation in thinking 
about the boy who did not have enough sense to be afraid. At 
this moment three mallards, two males and a female, flew 
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uplake into the wind, a compelling urgency in their line of 
flight, the -way bullets seek their mark. 

"How about that drink?" Holley said. 

"It's a kind of white wine I made. I made fifty gallons, 
if it doesn't go bad. You can have all you want if you'll help 
me rack it off ." 

They went into the house; the cellar stairway led down 
from the kitchen. In the kitchen were stacks of old books, 
and leather-bound copies of old magazines, all stacked on 
the heavy mission oak table and around it in chairs and on 
the floor. Just a place at the table large enough for serving 
one person was left free of books. Over all was the smoky 
odor of bacon grease, even the books smelled of it, and the 
cooking range had a greasy shine. The door to the other 
room was shut and since there was only an east window, to- 
ward the steep hillside, it was dusky in the kitchen. 

Bailey lit two lamps and gave one to Mathew. They went 
down the hollowed wooden steps into the cool earthen cellar. 
It was clean down there; on trestles were several casks, racks 
of bottles and jugs. There was nothing else, since Bailey had 
the theory that wine was more nutritious than preserved 
fruits and vegetables. He liked smoked meats and fish, grains 
in any form, and was very particular in his winemaking, pick- 
ing over every bunch of grapes as carefully as a rosary, re- 
moving all imperfect berries. He kept his fermenting crocks 
and barrels scoured, and swept down and limed his cellar 
every fall. 

Guy said that wine had an affinity for the blossom and 
began to ferment again in its first spring when the grapes 
came into bloom; he wanted to rack off his new wine from 
the lees before it began to work again. On the racks were 
two twenty-gallon barrels and clean jugs and bottles. Now 
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he inserted a tube in the top of a fifty-gallon cask to siphon 
the wine. Mathew brought and took away the bottles and 
jugs as fast as Bailey filled them and then they drew off the 
bulk of the wine into the barrels. They carried the big cask 
down to the lakeshore so that it could be washed out, and 
brought up several bottles of new wine into the kitchen. 

There Guy filled two plain tumblers and the men held 
their glasses up to the window. The wine was golden and 
lively looking as a cat's eye; it had a moted sparkling qual- 
ity, since it was not entirely still yet, and was tartly fragrant. 
The smell made a thunderclap of hunger in Mathew's stom- 
ach. They tasted the wine carefully. Guy watched his friend's 
face as if he were serving a sacrament to him, as Holley 
smiled and closed his eyes in satisfaction. 

"That's because I didn't spoil it with sugar," stated Guy 
proudly. "That's just natural juice, nothing else, just the 
juice as clean as rain." 

They drank it down gratefully and immediately refilled 
their glasses. Guy brought out an oily paper package and un- 
wrapped it on the table, pushing back the books, and the 
strong smell of smoked herring almost brought tears into 
their eyes. He broke up a long loaf of bread and they 
munched on big hunks of it, with herring, washing the fish 
down 'their stinging throats with swallows of the tart cool 
wine. They did not bother to talk much and, since they had 
left the lamps burning, the room grew only richer as day- 
light waned. 

Once Guy said, "Holley, if I could just sit here and eat and 
drink this way all the time and hear that fool loon once in a 
while I wouldn't mind if I never died." 

"Do you want the last piece of herring?" 

Guy bent back his Head to focus his eyes on the strip of 
dried fish. "No, eat it, by all means, and wait until you taste 
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some cheese I got from Ernest. He had it hid away in his store 
to age through the winter it'll pull your teeth out." 

The cheese was richly strong, it made the tongue chuck 
and was very good with the dry bubbly wine. They fin- 
ished all of the bread and most of the cheese. By then it 
was past suppertime and Mathew saw that Guy was getting 
sleepy, like an old dog full of the day at sundown. He said 
he would take himself up the hill before dark. 

Guy tried to make Holley carry two jugs with him, but 
he refused to take anything he could not put into his pock- 
ets. He went on his way with a quart bottle sticking out of 
each side of his coat. As he went up the hill, warm and soar- 
ing with the wine in him, he thought that maybe it did not 
matter if Guy Bailey was going crazy; many a sane man 
could make only vinegar. 

From the ridge Holley could see the light of Guy's lone 
east window. It looked like the reflection of an evening star 
in the dark well of the moonless lake, A white wraith of 
smoke now rose from the chimney as Bailey touched off a 
blaze in the old range, and Holley turned away, walking on 
into the dusk. 

With the wine he had in him it was hard to keep Silky from 
recurring to his mind. If it had not been that he knew the 
girl would be late and tired getting home from the vine- 
yard he would have wandered over to the Cornels' now, with 
a bottle of wine for Seth. Maybe he would show up there 
soon and get her to go fishing with him Saturday night, since 
she would not be working Sunday and a fresh catch of fish 
would go well with the wine. The lake trout were begin- 
ning to bite; he and the girl had been out on the lake last 
year at about this time. 



Chapter Seven 



JLhe shrilling of spring peepers jetted up like foun- 
tains out of swamps and bog streams, the shadbush blos- 
somed, and now at night fishermen appeared on Crooked 
Lake. Their bright gasoline lanterns, -hung out over the sides 
of the boats, made these craft and their oars seem miraculously 
raised above the surface of the water, as if they went along 
like huge water spiders. The water under the reflectors 
gleamed murky green and to that weird puddle of light 
swarmed countless sawbellies which in turn attracted the 
lake trout. 

The fishermen sat in the boats dibbing a line down over 
the side into the lighted water, up and down with the regu- 
larity of a pulse beat, and over the lake, echoing between 
the hills in the dreaming hours of night, floated their voices. 
They always seemed comically loud, as if each fisherman 
felt compelled to convince -himself that he was really there 
on the lake and that the blackness above him did not stifle 
sound as well as sight. 

If a man stayed up all night on the west side of the Pin- 
nacle he might find himself and boat in the shadow of the 
Mil at dawning, so that he was in a river of shade, while sun- 
light skimmed the rest of the water on slow golden wings. 
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This bluffland was so steep that the man could have one oar 
in sunshine and one in shadow, but the invariable south-mov- 
ing break-of-day wind would start his boat bobbing and 
maybe the last thing he would hear before he went home to 
bed would be the longing call of a mourning dove from the 
uplands. He might clean his fish right there on shore, rins- 
ing his numb hands in the cold water, while the heart he 
had thumbed out of the fish beat for a while before drying 
fast to one of the shore stones. 

There was an old boat pulled up in a clump of pussy wil- 
lows on the shore just south of Blake Plowman's place. High 
water had brought it in a year ago this spring. Blake had found 
it banging on the rocks, and later Mathew had borrowed ail 
old pair of oars from Bailey. Nobody ever claimed the boat 
and, since Bailey had several pairs of oars, there was no need 
to return them. When Holley fished without traps he pre- 
ferred just to drift along in the boat at sundown but had 
improvised a lantern rig so he could take Silky night-trout- 
ing. 

It was a murky warm dark-of-the-moon night when Holley 
and the girl shoved off from shore at about ten o'clock. It 
was so dark they could not see the things they touched and 
might have been afloat in the deepest of wells. Along the 
shore road were a few lighted windows, rays webbing out 
from them because there was fog in the air, and on the lake 
itself, on a level midway between the murk of water and 
the lowering sky, were scores of fishing lanterns. And be- 
cause it was a windless night they could hear lanterns in 
nearby boats hissing like geese. 

When they were about a hundred yards offshore Holley 
rested his oars, balanced the lantern between his knees and 
held a match flame to the mantles. Then he shoved it out 
over the side of the boat, lashing the other end of the board 
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fast to the seat. Now they could see each other, though their 
heads were above the light level because of the inverted tin 
basin on top of the lantern, and had their own private green 
pond on the lee side. May flies came thickly to the lantern, 
springing up and down in the air under it, and above their 
heads a bat swooped squeaking back and forth. All at once 
in the water, as if the light had hatched them, there were 
countless shards of silvery light. The sawbellies were so thick 
there it seemed they could be grabbed up by the handful. 

Actually Holley did lean over, letting his forearm sink 
gently into the water until with a quick snatch of his hand 
he scooped out a fish with which he baited his hook. Silky 
lowered a hand net and got a half dozen of the small fish; 
they dibbed their lines up and down but nothing happened 
right away, though it was cozy afloat on the edge of their 
pond. The air had a close swampy smell tonight. 

"There's heat lightning way over in the southwest," Silky 
told him. 

"I knew it was too warm tonight. We're due for a storm. 
I bet the fish don't bite." 

"How do they know?" Silky asked him. "If I saw lightning 
coming I'd want to eat all I could in a hurry." 

"Notice how fishy it smells tonight?" Holley smiled. 
"That's a sure sign of rain, not of fish." 

He was feeling good because he and Seth had nearly fin- 
ished a bottle of Bailey's wine while he waited for Silky. And 
now in the secret depths of the lake valley they were easy 
with each other, lulled out of themselves by the engulfing 
dark that seemed to draw them to itself as the lake absorbed 
the mist. It made Silky feel that she and Holley could be all 
right together now just as friends who had lived through 
much together. 

He sat up suddenly. "There was a tug," he said, his hand 
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poised on the line. "But it's gone. That didn't feel like much 
of a trout." 

She had bent forward into the circle of light, moving her 
legs so that he could get to the net if needed, and he glanced 
briefly down at her. She was wearing a pullover sweater 
and old cotton slacks that were turned up at the bottoms 
because of the water in the boat and her ankles were trim 
and very white-looking in the bright light. He pulled up his 
line to examine the bait. The sawbelly's back shone like a 
blade in the light; he lowered it carefully into the water, as 
the heat lightning made the western hills leap toward the 
sky again. 

Another boat was drifting near. "Any luck?" came a voice 
out of the blackness above the incandescent lanternlight. 

"Not yet," said Holley. "Just sitting here." 

"I guess nobody's getting anything." 

"It's too warm." 

"Maybe so." The boats pulled slowly apart. "Looks like 
a storm," the voice drifted to them again. 

"Ought to be fishing bullheads offshore," said Holley. 

"Yeh, good night for bullheads," and there was silence 
from the other boat, while its light got smaller and more 
twinkling. 

Now when the lightning flared nearer they seemed for an 
instant to become small upon a sudden expanse of leaden 
water and could see that the sky overhead was not just still 
and dark but swirled in violent motion and had tones of 
gray, deep violet, and greenish white, like an angry sea. The 
thunder kept rumbling and almost imperceptibly their boat 
began to ride up and down, their lines slanting under it as 
they moved uplake. 

"We're getting a downdraft already," said Holley. "In a 
little while we're going to be through fishing. Some of those 
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guys with their fancy outfits better get off the center of the 
lake." 

Even as he spoke a cold rush of air pressed abruptly 
against their backs, the boat heaved sideways, and there be- 
gan to be the bunt and slap of waves against it. They could 
hear the rush of high wind as it struck the tops of the trees 
on the Pinnacle. 

"I've lost Becky's cabin light," said Silky. "Last time I 
could tell by lightning it looked like we were about off Deer 
Point." 

Holley said, "If we still want to fish, let's pull in there. 
We can get in under the big willows until we see what hap- 
pens." 

They brought in their lines and Holley swung the prow 
of the boat around, rowing fast for shore. Silky bent forward 
and pulled in the lantern because the waves were getting 
high enough to soak it. There was a few minutes' respite 
after the first gust of wind, like a held breath, and then the 
storm smashed hard at them and kept coming on steadily. 
The roar of it sped through the valley and by the lightning 
flashes they could see the wind scuffing the water as the 
waves began to buck and roll. The fishing boats scattered, 
with here and there a few outboard motors snarling among 
them. Drops of rain were flung out of the low overcast and 
along with the steady wail there was every once in a while a 
slapping gust that lifted the bow of the boat and scattered 
spray over them, as Holley's oars sprang from the heaving 
water. He was enjoying the storm and did not try to do 
much but keep the boat from getting broadside to the wind, 
letting it drive them shoreward. 

"Maybe it'll blow out," he grunted. "The thunder's roll- 
ing up north," 

"How do you know where we are?" With the lanterns out, 
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they could not see each other except when lightning flashes 
hurled them up out of the blackness. 

"We're still in the west branch! Can you find Blake's 
light?" 

"Yes, it's off your right oar." 

"Then we can't miss the point by much." The rain was 
coming faster now, rapid drops pelting; even before they 
felt them they heard the rush over the lake, streaking all 
silvery and dancing across the molten dark water like a tre- 
mendous school of tiny fish skittering frantically, preyed 
on by the blind black wind and torn to spray. The 
rain struck in Holley's face as they raced now with the gale 
and Silky huddled forward, almost at his feet, waves break- 
ing over the stern seat, and with a last mighty effort, hearing 
the shore pounding of waves behind them, he heaved on the 
oars and crouched forward beside her so that the prow of 
the boat rode far up on the gravel. At the same instant they 
rose to their feet to escape the water that poured over the 
stern and stepped to the prow, jumping from there to shale. 

The reek of the dirt-rich gully water thrusting down 
through the middle of the point reached them and they 
made for the great hoary willows that hulked powerfully 
beside that stream, the dense mass of their pliant branches 
heaving like a mighty breast in the lightning-shattered 
gloom. Holley could smell the fresh greenness of these huge 
trees as it seemed to drench down from them in the storm. 
Like the girl's wet thick hair close to his face, that fecund 
richness flooded through him and he clasped her arm, turning 
her around to face him, her back against one of the broad 
cleft trunks, bringing her rain-soaked face under his and 
his hand passed under her sweater against the smoothness 
of her back, seeking to lower her to the leafy mound among 
the tree roots. 
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She turned from him; he could feel her back arching 
away, and in haste and with anger that wanted to forget ev- 
erything but his own need he gripped her more tightly, 
forcing her to him. Her breath caught in her throat in a kind 
of cry and at the sound of that faint sob the strength went 
from his hold on her, his own breath breaking in a bitter, self- 
recalling laugh. 

She let her head rest still against his shoulder for a mo- 
ment, until he drew slowly away from her. And they stood, 
dark figures in the night within touch but almost without 
sight of each other, under the lashed dripping of the 
branches. The rain beat down heavily as the wind lessened 
over the lake. Holley reached out for the girl and as his hand 
rested on her shoulder he felt a shudder pass through her. 
He too was aware of cold now and said quietly, "No more 
fishing tonight, Silky, that's sure. How about beating it for 
thePlowmans'?" 

"I don't know," she said miserably. "Why there?" 

"It's nearest and why not? They'll be up for a long time 
yet. You can get warm and dry. Let's go." 

He led the way, hearing her close behind him, as he fol- 
lowed the ridge of the stream bank to the road, where the 
stream went under it, and they clambered up the embank- 
ment. The lightning was far away now and it was so dark 
that they could only feel for the road underfoot, walking 
slowly forward, sometimes touching against each other, able 
to see the twinkle of the cabin light through the trees. They 
could not make out the trail and kept to the road until they 
were directly below the cabin; then they made their way 
straight up through the woods for the light, water streaming 
down on them from the tangle of undergrowth. 

"Open up!" Holley shouted. 

They saw the shadow of a figure rise up to the rafters in- 
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side and then Blake's head came to the door window and 
the door was pulled open; he stared out into the rainy dark- 
ness, listening. 

"It's only us/' called Silky, as with Holley behind her 
now she came along the lamplighted path. 

"My gosh, come on in," said Blake; his wife was trying 
to look over his shoulder. "Who rescued who? Hello 5 Hol- 
ley!" 

"We were having a try for trout, is all," he answered. 
"That storm came up quick." 

Becky already had Silky over by the stove, laughing at 
her. The girl was soaked to her skin and Blake went past 
her, admiring the way she stood at ease just letting the water 
run from her, to stir up the fire in the stove. Then he and 
Holley went into the other room and he found a towel, an 
old pair of pants, and a shirt for Holley. They kept their 
voices low because the two boys were asleep in a bunk across 
the room. 

"Never mind shoes," Holley said. "I'll be going out again 
anyway." 

"What's the hurry. It may stop." 

"It doesn't sound like it." His voice sounded flat to 
Blake, as if he were deliberately avoiding any close familiar- 
ity here with them. Pete stirred in his bed, muttering some 
small dream of his own, and Blake went over to reassure 
him, drawing the blanket farther over the boys. They were 
both deep asleep. As he turned around he saw that Silky was 
dressed in a blouse and a skirt of Becky's and he and Holley 
went back to the kitchen. 

The rain kept up a steady pounding on the roof and the 
eaves spattered gouts of water along the back of the cabin. 
The hickory branches crackled in the old range and the 
smoke outside lazed past the windows like a companionable 
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spirit. Becky moved the teakettle forward so that the water 
would boil for coffee. Silky was sitting with her bare feet in 
the oven, on a towel Becky had folded under them. The 
cabin smelled good, of the native lumber of which it was 
built and of all kinds of wood smoke and home cooking. 

"This is the coziest place I've ever been in," Silky said. 
"We won't wake up the kids, will we?" 

"They never wake up once they're asleep." Becky moved 
a chair forward. "Sit down, Holley." 

He nodded but stood by the stove, his hands spread to the 
heat; then he turned to peer out the back-door window. 
Nothing could be seen but the rain streaming from the 
eaves. He paced to the front door and tried to see toward 
the lake. 

"Not a break anywhere it looks like an all-night rain." 
He was restive, and Blake had the feeling he was keeping 
himself out of emotional reach, like a wild animal that shuns 
domestic comforts. 

"We'll have some coffee," Blake said. 

"You can stay right here tonight," suggested Becky. "The 
way that rain sounds it would be crazy for you to go out 
again." 

"You can't phone Silky's old man," Holley said levelly. 
"He'll get on his ear if she doesn't show up." 

The girl's eyes turned briefly toward him; she did not like, 
and at the same time was somewhat amused by, the way he 
spoke of her in the third person. 

"I can make it home after some coffee," she announced. 

"There's no need," he said. "I can make it faster alone. 
I don't know that I trust Seth with the rest of that wine. 
I'll beat it up through the woods and tell him." 

Becky nodded. "You might as well stay, Silky. Pete and 
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Max have been lonesome for you. They'd be disappointed 
if they heard you'd been here." 

"I'm sure not going to run off," smiled the girl. "Let's 
see what the rain does." 

Becky made a big pot of coffee and put out a plate of 
cookies and kuchen she had baked. Silky swung around to 
the table, tucking her bare legs under her. Holley sat down 
then at the end of the table, opposite Blake, and took a 
piece of kuchen when Becky held the plate to him. He had 
an odd way of holding his cup sometimes, Blake noticed, in 
both hands the way a child drinks, and he observed that 
Holley's hands were rather slender and finely formed for a 
woodsman's. Blake's clothes were big for him, though at first 
glance, because of the effect of Holley's strong litheness, he 
would have appeared to be as tall as Plowman. 

"That was good," Holley told Becky but refused more and 
turned to sit sideways to the table as he lit a cigarette. Re- 
membering how easy Holley was with him in his own shack, 
Blake wondered why he acted so caged and uneasy now, 
and thought it might be because Becky, wife and mother, 
was present and he, himself, was different from Holley of 
course, different as a married man, secure and empowered 
within his family lair. 

Then Holley spoke again and though his tone was even 
he sounded as if he was not so much speaking to them as 
listening to himself, "Blake, you asked me once about my 
place. So I want to let you know I'm putting it up for sale." 

Silky did not move, unless the motion within herself to 
keep from turning toward Holley was action. Both Becky 
and Blake raised their heads to face Holley anxiously. De- 
spite the excitement he felt, Blake kept his own voice level 
"It's a good time to sell. I wish I could buy it." 
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"What do you figure it's worth?" 
"Gosh, I don't know. It's a pretty fine place." 
"There's a good hundred acres, not counting that part of 
the woodlot where my shack is, which I'm going to keep. I 
figure I can try for thirty bucks an acre." 

"Oh? Well, I don't see why not. It's fair land, if a man's 
got the capital to go at it right. Three thousand isn't too 
much for a farm these days." This was better than two thou- 
sand dollars more than Blake had to his name but he did not 
feel this was the time to mention it. 

Holley stood up to drop his cigarette in the stove. Then 
he looked out the back door again, silently, for several mo- 
ments. The three at the table busied themselves with their 
coffee. Presently Holley turned around, but he kept beside 
the stove, looking down over Silky at the table. 

"I'd better beat it now," he said. "Your old man will be 
looking for us. I'll tell him where you are." 

"All right. I'll be up in the morning. Maybe Blake's got 
a raincoat for you, Holley." 

"Sure but don't you want more coffee first? It's still not 
late." 

"I'm going after that wine." Holley smiled. 
Blake found a hunting jacket for Mathew and, as he 
stood buttoning it up before he opened the door, Becky 
looked up at him and said somewhat shyly, "We'd like to 
come up and look at your place " 

"Help yourself. You won't need a key. There's nothing to 
see in the house but you'll probably enjoy the view." He 
opened the door and the wind and smell of the wet wood 
rushed into the room. "Thanks for the coffee." 

Silky looked up, smiling at him, as Blake rose to go to the 
door. "S'long, Holley," Blake said, holding the door open to 
watch him go. 
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JLhe Plowman family went slowly up through the 
woods, under the dogwood blossoms and through the great 
patches of starry trilliums, and wild bees made a droning 
in the sunshine. They stepped in places where water 
squeezed out from under the mat of old leaves and there 
were hummocks of moss and stalky lush colonies of May 
apples. Pete remembered a raccoon tree his father had 
pointed out to him one winter's day when he had told them 
stories about raccoons and how when one is in deadly trouble 
he will give a special call for help and any coon near will 
rush to his aid no matter what the odds; how once in a 
while a coon will wake from his winter's sleep and go ab- 
sently wandering to pay a call on neighboring raccoons and 
then return to his own den and sleep for a few weeks more. 
Now the boy wanted to show this tree to his mother but 
most of all he wanted to touch the tree himself, to go right 
up and put his hands on it. The wintergreen berries showed 
crimson among the old leaves and they put some in their 
mouths as they went down into a wide deep ravine to get to 
the old coon tree. The berries left a taste as good as the 
sight of the cold stream flowing darkly over the shale, which 
they crossed to get to the base of the dry-rotting red oak, 
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with most of its bark gone and some of the inner wood 
crumbling and dusty like cinnamon. A few bony stubs stuck 
out of the trunk of the tree and just below the lowest was 
the hole, polished smooth around its edges, and there were 
claw marks up along the sides of the tree. Near by in the 
bank was a cluster of rock and an opening going into the 
earth among them, with roots binding the stones and a snarl 
of woodbine climbing over them; it looked as if the coons 
used this place for a den. 

The boy stopped clamoring when he got right up close to 
the tree and when he felt he was not being overly watched 
laid his hand on the bony trunk, in a shy intimate way, hold- 
ing his hand there for a moment, feeling of the tree that 
for him held all the wonder of animal life as well as a cer- 
tain coon he had seen from the window of the cabin, so 
close and yet so by itself as it went roaming over the wet snow 
one blue February evening, leaving tracks like the handprints 
of a tiny child. 

They climbed up along the gully bed for a way, and the 
first thing they saw was the weather-beaten remains of a 
chicken shed and then a privy, also gray and tottering, and 
mullein or sheep's-tail, the poor man's weed, grew so 
thickly in the back yard as to be impenetrable; the old stalks 
were dry and rough and the new leaves at their base were 
furry thick like rabbit ears. But on the southwest side of 
the Mathew house, just off from the rear door, were lilacs, 
clumps so thick the boys could hide in them and they grew 
up as high as the second-story windowsills, and no larger 
than blackberries hidden in the leaf folds were the many 
buds full of purple rich promise. 

Nearer to the front of the house was a large black currant 
bush, loaded with deep-yellow buds which would soon open 
to smell like a spilled spice box. The kids had run on ahead 
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and climbed over the railings of the front porch to stare in 
at the window. In the west breeze the outstretching spruce 
branches went up and down and a faraway-sounding surf- 
like whispering came from them. They could smell the 
damp cellar air and they all roamed through the cold quiet 
house, looking silently around them, walking rather softly at 
first, as if the emptiness of the house had in some measure 
disembodied them. Their voices were lowered out of consid- 
eration for the spirits of all the people who had loved or 
hated this house, and had lost it. But the kids quickly found 
their tongues and went whooping up the stairs. 

"Behave," Blake told them and then as he followed them 
into an upper front room added, "How does it look to you, 
Pete? Would you like to live up here?" 

The boy looked startled. C4 You mean leave our cabin?" 

"We'd make a real home out of this and have all that good 
land out there for growing things and raising animals." 

"Couldn't we raise animals in the woods?" 

"Why, yes, but not as well as here. YouVe got to raise 
feed for animals." 

"I don't like the smell of this." 

Blake laughed. "That can be changed all you do is let 
in fresh air." 

Becky came into the room with Max and they went over 
to the one north window, from where they could see the 
basin of the lake, the small settlement there, and the valley 
wedging northward between the hills. Fields of fall-planted 
wheat were green now and a paisley softness was coming 
over the treetops as their leaves unfurled. Beyond the marsh 
they could see one church spire and could just make out the 
gleam of Sugar Creek like a snail's trail through the bottom 
land. 

They went outside again and the grownups sat on the 
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back steps where the wood was warm and the weather-beaten 
siding had a homey smell in the hot sunshine that came 
through the young lilac leaves. There was a small brown 
snake curled up on top of the well cover and it unwound it- 
self and reluctantly crawled down among the cold stones. A 
wave of blackbirds crested over the house and swooped down 
into a hedgerow and a blue jay flashed among the spruce 
branches. 

They had promised the boys a fire, so Blake presently put 
some stones together in a bare spot in -the old lane across 
from the lilacs and built a small twig blaze. Then they got 
some willow switches from along the road edge and threaded 
strips of slab bacon on them. The boys held the bacon over 
the fire and wiped the dripping grease off on hunks of 
bread; when the bacon strips were almost done, their father 
found a hollowed flat stone and laid it in the ashy embers. 
He greased the stone with bacon rind and when it was hot 
enough got a couple of eggs out of the lunch basket and 
cracked them onto the stone. He had to do this because the 
boys had once heard a story about a hunter who had gone 
into the woods and had forgotten his camping equipment 
but had remembered eggs. 

It was pretty certain that local banks would not advance 
him a cent for tools against the time it would take him to 
get the farm in functioning order; if he did not have a team 
or tractor, what could he do? He could plant a garden with 
spade and rake; with a mattock he could set out berry bushes 
which would bear in a few years' time. As for livestock, he 
could raise some feed for chickens and for the rest let them 
root, hog, or die a thing pigs themselves were not so good 
at doing. Geese were better at living off grassy land than 
chickens, but of course you've got to buy the original goose 
to get the golden egg. 
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The wild hay and clover would go a long way toward keep- 
ing a cow and he could build up a combination herd, milk 
for the family and the increase for beef to eat and sell, but 
what would be the cash crop that he could plant by hand 
the first years, while he was paying for the place and taxes, 
and the cow and the goose were taking their own sweet time 
about multiplying? It looked as though there would be only 
one cash crop: sweat. He would have to work out for other 
men until little by little he could buy stock, machinery, 
seeds, fertilizer and sprays, and materials for a barn. 

Anyway, he would be working toward one of the most gen- 
uine things in the world, a farmstead, but where was he go- 
ing to get the down payment in the first place? This brought 
his soliloquy back to its beginning, and he looked around 
for Becky. She was gazing at the back of the house, cocking 
her head from side to side, obviously improving matters; 
evidently she liked it up here. From the back of the house 
they could just see the top of the Cornel home, see one gar- 
ret window, roof and chimney, since that farm lay in a great 
scoop of the hill as it spread out toward the head. of the lake. 
"I suppose we might go home that way," Becky said. "We 
keep telUng Silky we'll get up there." 

"All right. Seth may have some ideas about this place. 
He's always better at helping others than himself, like Rip 
Van Winkle." 

"We wouldn't be crowded up here," observed Becky as 
they walked. "It'd be like pioneering again." 

"That might bring people back one family usually leads 
to another." 

Becky was trying to see something at the Cornels'. "Look 
what Silky's got! Look, kids, Silky's got ducks down there," 
and she added to Blake. "Isn't that Holley down by the 
barn?" 
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The boys were running on ahead and as -they came plung- 
ing across the field Holley Mathew motioned for them to 
slow down so that they would not scatter the ducklings. 
There were about twenty of them, waddling around some 
feeding pans, sometimes falling into them or over their own 
stretchy feet. Seth was bringing a roll of chicken wire from 
the barn and the men had already driven posts for it on 
each side of the springy sag. 

"We're going to make them a swimming hole," Silky told 
the Plowmans. "They came yesterday afternoon in the mail.** 
"I'm working on Sunday/ 7 Holley told Blake, who just 
grinned back at him and sat down on the bottom step of 
the porch, stretching his legs out on the grass. Silky caught 
up a duckling and brought it over for the boys to see. 
Young Max held the duck in his hands, at first in awe at 
its softness, and then as if gripped by an uncontrollable im- 
pulse, he tightened his small hands about the duck's fuzzy 
neck in a quick exploratory squeeze, his dark eyes sparkling. 
"Hey, let go my duck," said Silky laughing. "Don't be so 
tough." 

"That kid's a killer," Holley told her. "I could tell it the 
first time I saw him." 

"Well, it takes one to teU one," replied the girl. "Max 
just wanted to find out what little ducks are made of." 

The boy was now stroking the duck tenderly and inno- 
cently. His mother was still looking with some amazement 
at him, because it had been startling, in observing the out- 
break of that destructive impulse, to see how many-sided 
true innocence is. 

Holley and Seth stretched the wire around the old grape 
stakes and with the help of the boys built up a low dam in the 
small stream to make a pond. Then they all drove the duck- 
lings into the enclosure. Seth promised to knock together a 
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shed for them out of an old chicken coop, but right now they 
all felt like resting on the porch, along with Blake, while they 
watched the ducks explore the mud and water of the shallow 
sag. 

Mathew asked, "Were you up by the old place?" 

"We were," answered Blake. "It's mighty fine, especially 
the view." 

"You can't eat the view." 

"Now, you take my father," said Seth. "Why, he was a 
wonderful hard worker and thrifty. Even when he wasn't 
supposed to be working he'd be around pulling up weeds. 
But he should never have located up here." 

"How come?" asked Blake. 

"Well, I'm a great reader," the old man answered. "Lately 
I've been reading little books from the Farm Bureau. Why, 
they got articles all about us and they know all about this 
soil, or say they do, that my father and I worked for years." 
He smiled at them. "Do you know what I found out? This 
here place should never have been a farm. It never was first- 
class soil and after it was cleared off it lost what goodness 
it had awful quick. It should have stayed in forests. Accord- 
ing to the books, and as far as I can see they're dead to 
rights, my farm here is classified as no good for fanning and 
should be permanently abandoned." 

Silky laughed with joy. "We've sure done our best, pa!" 

Blake laughed too. "That's all partly true, well enough. 
The soil isn't good and it's hard to keep the best of it from 
running downhill. Maybe it would be costly to make this 
kind of land productive in a practical sense but I don't know 
that I can think of a better way of spending my life." 

Seth nodded but said, "They say you should go somewhere 
else if you want to farm and land like this should be refor- 
ested." 
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"I can reforest it." 

"You can't eat wood," Holley said. "What are you going 
to do while your trees are growing up?" 

"Eat chokecherries! It's a funny thing that land becomes 
profitable around here when wineries have got a big market 
for their stuff and pay a decent price for grapes, like during 
the war." 

"The book says farmers on land like mine and Holley's 
can't compete these days with efficient high-producing 

farms." 

"My old man went broke trying to over twenty years 

ago," Holley said. 

"Vining does it," declared Blake, and then was at once 
sorry he had spoken out. 

But Seth only chuckled. "I believe John's land is a mite 
better down at the end where he is. He was just lucky in 
hitting onto a little richer pay dirt and his place hasn't 
eroded like mine." 

"You've even got wind blowing your ground away up 
here," Holley said. 

"You're some salesman," Becky told him. "Don't you 
want to sell your land?" 

"I'd like to hook somebody, not you." He gave her 
a steady look and she flushed a little. "You don't want to kill 
yourself, do you, Blake?" 

"Nope." 

"Better stay down in the woods then, son," Silky told him. 

Becky laughed and Blake looked smilingly at Silky. "I 
wouldn't expect to get rich on a place like Holley's but I'd 
be willing to sweat considerable for the privilege of living 
there. Like your pamphlets say, Seth, you have to do without 
a lot if you live in such forsaken country, stuff like telephones 
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and paved roads, but supposing you still wanted the life that 
is there what would you do on a place like Holley's?" 

"Lord, I don't know. All I've done is eat up my own 
place. I sold part of the woodlot; then I sold the big north 
pasture to a man who wanted it to run sheep on, and they 
busted him. I don't say you wouldn't stand a chance if you 
had money enough to drain Holley's land, lime it, manure 
it if you could afford to ditch and terrace but still you'd 
be investing an awful lot." 

"What would you do if you didn't have much but your 
hands?" 

Seth rubbed his forehead, looking at Blake, and then he 
looked off to where the kids were playing by the new duck 
enclosure. "I'd probably do nothing." 

"I don't believe it." 

"Yes, that's what I'd do," said Seth. "I'm old enough to 
tell you why, Blake. You can scrape with your fingernails for 
a while, you can scrounge and borrow, but before long, if 
your land won't feed you right, you get to be another person. 
Something goes out of you and you get so you don't care. 
You're fit only to be abandoned yourself." 

Blake was silent because he felt bad that Seth had had to 
say that much, though he liked the man more now than 
ever. He hardly dared think about Silky's feelings and then 
he realized she had stepped into the house. In a moment she 
came out with a tray holding seven glasses of wine and some 
crackers. 

"After the sermon, we'll have some wine," she said. 
"Those pale glasses are mostly water for the boys." 

Silky sat on the railing, near to Blake and Becky. He was 
aware of the pleasant, straw-scented smell of the girl: she al- 
ways smelled good, the way fresh growing things do; maybe 
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because she spent most of her time out of doors, maybe 
desiring her fairness made her smell good to the man look- 
ing upon her. With the wine and sunshine in his head Blake 
might have stayed where he was until evening but the kids 
were tired and the Plowmans had to get down the hill. 

Blake hoisted Max to his shoulders, promising Pete he 
would give him a ride on the homestretch, as they said good- 
bye and started away from the Cornel homestead. While 
they were still on the broad fields they had to squint their 
eyes against the western sun, the sky appeared infinitely 
opened with brilliant golden light, and their faces felt 
burned dry in the steady hilltop wind. Then all at once, 
as if they had stepped into a kind of natural cathedral, they 
were within the woodland shadow, the air was mostly still, 
the light was intimate and broken, they could open their 
eyes with a feeling of relief, and yet could no longer see much 
of the lake or distant hills. 

The woods were a shelter in many ways; perhaps it was to 
escape the challenge of the pitiless sun that Holley Mathew 
had chosen to move down to the wood's edge and was why 
he was inclined to advise Blake to stay off the topland. 

The Plowmans did not have much to say going down from 
their friends to their own woods home. Talk would come 
later when the kids were asleep and lamplight favored 
speech and reflection. The kids were too tired now to caper 
and went along rather soberly for them, though their spirits 
were high enough; the prospect of supper sustained them. 
When they saw the homely back of their rough-boarded 
cabin, Pete drew a deep breath and murmured that it was 
sure good to be home; he sounded as if he had been to the 
ends of the earth. 



Chapter Nine 



A hat cold deep water of Crooked Lake kept spring 
fever away from the slope and retarded the budding of the 
vines so that they were less likely to be overtaken by late 
frosts. 

It had been not much more than a century since white 
men discovered that the Central Lakes region was climati- 
cally favorable to the cultivation of fruit. Probably in a man 
like Blake Plowman, who was somewhat reflective, it was 
not only the quest for seeded gold but a large life curiosity 
that kept urging him toward fanning. It was not natural 
greed or hunger alone that made him want to raise food, 
though he fathomed enough of things of the spirit to know 
that when a man gets hungry enough he cannot even pray. 
And it may have partly been because Holley remembered 
enough from his own hungry childhood that he quickly 
agreed to an offer Plowman made him. 

Blake suggested that Holley let him buy five hundred dol- 
lars' worth of his land, giving him an option on the re- 
mainder of the farmstead. Blake argued that the farm 
smaller by some thirty lower acres would probably be just as 
salable and he did not have to point out to Holley that no 
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one as yet had shown any serious interest in the place. 
Holley would have five hundred dollars in his hand; Blake 
would have part of the farm to try himself on and in the 
event things went well could buy the whole place. The lower 
piece he proposed to buy began almost at the top of the Plow- 
man woods and he figured he would be increasing his wood- 
lot with a field where pines would grow, if nothing else, or 
locusts for grape posts, 

Seth Cornel was heartily entertained when he learned that 
Plowman, who wanted a vineyard, considered planting lo- 
custs to get the posts for it; such foresight tickled the old 
man, and Mathew was enough of a gambler not to be able 
to resist Plowman's proposal. They met in town to exchange 
money and deed and to celebrate. They were sitting in the 
small West Branch Beer Parlor, which was true to its name, 
being a large front room of an old house, with a few round 
tables and a big ice chest where the bottles of beer were 
kept cold, when Guy Bailey entered the place in company 
with young Vining. The latter was carrying a satchel and 
looked thin and boyishly quick beside the heavy-moving 
older man. 

Jim Vining was very like his father in appearance, except 
for his black eyes, but was nervous, almost passionately quick 
in his ways. Nevertheless, he was certain of himself and this 
was the thing that was finally the most impressive about him 
his positive bladelike impatient sureness. It could be dis- 
concerting. Anyway, most people gave way before him; like 
so many young fellows, he appeared to know just where he 
was going, what he wanted and how to get it, and the hard- 
bitten were inclined to let him get away with it, if only be- 
cause it was too much of an effort to oppose his insistent 
energy. 

Mathew did not bother much with greetings but merely 
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signaled to Ranee, the proprietor, to bring four more bottles 
of beer. Guy Bailey was in unusually good spirits; in some 
respects he seemed closer in emotional age to young Vining 
than either Plowman or Mathew, although he was old 
enough to be the youth's father. 

"I found Jim on his way home," he told the others. "He 
had to get here for the grape blow." Bailey eyed the empty 
bottles standing on the table, which Ranee out of a kind of 
deference never removed until the customer had left and 
sometimes not then. Now he set down a plate of crackers 
and cheese. 

"That's for you," Ranee told Vining, talking in his old 
whispering voice through the gray mustache that almost 
covered his mouth. "Welcome home, son." 

"How are you, Mr. Ranee?" Vining had an emphatic 
warm way of speaking, his words running quickly after one 
another. "I'm glad to be back, you bet I thought I'd never 
stick it out down in that valley town." 

"Have a beer," Holley said. "What did you do, run all the 
way up here?" 

"Just got off the bus. I had half a mind to grab a boat and 
row home when I saw Guy coming along in the buggy." 

"Drink some beer," Mathew said. 

Bailey turned to Plowman. "I'm glad you and Holley have 
decided to share the land! If you just go up on your piece, 
Blake, and scratch your head you'll get your money's worth." 
He raised his glass. "I wish you luck." 

"So do I," said Vining, and he finally got around to his 
beer. He ran his finger down the side of his glass through the 
beads of moisture. "By the way, how are the Cornels?" 

"Seth is still there," Blake said, smiling to himself. 

"I don't suppose the girl has left either" persisted 
Vining. 
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Mathew grinned. "What's the matter, Jim, no women 
down in Alfred?" 

Vining laughed. "Lowland hay just doesn't have the 
quality." Then he shrugged as if it didn't matter too much. 
"Of course I hardly know Silky. When she was around as a 
kid I was at the age when girls are poison but even then she 
gave off something most other girls don't have." 

"She's a real peach," said Guy solemnly. "I remember the 
professor fellow that was around here a few years ago. He 
came here to write a book on grapes and Silky had him in 
a sweat all summer. She liked to tease then. He saw her in 
swimming once and called her a peeled willow wand. Oh, 
well, I know what he meant. He was the one that nick- 
named her Silky." 

"That was Professor Arthur of Syracuse." Vining laughed. 
"He told us about setting out shrubs in hedgerows to control 
erosion and make cover for birds. One kind of bush is called 
silky cornel so he called her Silky the moment he set eyes on 
her." 

"That's probably as far as he got with her, or his book," 
Holley said. 

"Oh, no, I've seen it. It's called 'Manual of Grape Culture 
and Winemaking in the Finger Lakes Region of America.' " 

"The manual part is all right," Blake said. "And it's nice 
to hear we're cultured." 

Vining smiled. "But now the most recent surveys state 
that this land shouldn't be cultivated at all. They don't show 
you that my father has kept a good vineyard and you too, 
Guy." 

"They mean you can't afford to start up a farm here at to- 
day's cost of living," Blake said. 

"I'd like to prove they're wrong. Aside from helping my 
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father now I'd like to get an abandoned farm and bring it 
back not as a hobby but as a self-supporting thing." 

Blake could not help but feel some misgivings, wondering 
if young Vining had in mind the old Mathew place, and at 
Plowman's long-faced silence Bailey said with rare intuitive- 
ness, "Wait awhile and I'll sell you my place, Jim." 

"You'll never sell." 

"I will. I don't intend to work myself into the grave. I 
want to sit in the sun and decompose my thoughts." 

Young Vining laughed but shook his head. "I've a hunch 
you'll never sell out when you come right down to it. What's 
more, your place isn't abandoned I couldn't claim I'd 
brought it back." 

"Just about everybody dreams of getting hold of a place 
they can call their own, having some trees and flowers and 
stuff to eat," Blake said. "Not many live to do it." 

"I hope you get your own farmstead," said Vining with 
quick sincerity. "My father says you're one of the best 
pruners he ever had on his place." 

"Your father and Guy taught me." 

"Drink up," Holley said. "You're acting like a pair of 
pregnant sisters." 

"All right, here's a toast," Blake answered, raising his glass. 
"Who'll I toast?" 

"Toast Silky," Vining suggested. 

"That she and the Pinnacle may never be abandoned!" 

"They won't," Vining said and drained his glass. Bailey 
and Mathew drank down their beer too, but whatever 
thoughts they had they kept to themselves. 

When they left town Blake and Holley sat in the back of 
Guy's single buggy, their legs, like the end gate, dangling 
down. Young Vining rode on the one seat with Bailey. Be- 
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tween the groceries and the gate riders was a bag of lime 
and one of fertilizer; there was also a brush hook, a mattock, 
and a sack of seeds, in particular a pound of wild clover that 
had cost Blake a dollar. In his back pocket he had title to 
thirty acres of bluffland and pressing against his back were 
the seeds, fertilizer, and some of the tools for putting a new 
cover crop on at least part of the land, while Holley was 
burdened only with currency and perhaps regret. 

The buggy was in good repair and well oiled and went 
quietly along the highroad. Motorcars sped past it and the 
drivers usually smiled when they saw the buggy with the 
men riding one pair forward, one pair backward, and the 
horse plodding slowly along. 

On one long steep hill that wound above the head of the 
lake, Holley and Blake jumped down and marched along be- 
hind the buggy, holding onto it. An autoload of girls came 
up behind them, the driver touched her horn and a couple of 
the girls waved. The two men put their shoulders to the 
buggy and with concentrated seriousness made out they were 
helping to move it uphill. The girls laughed as they swerved 
swiftly past and Guy stared coldly and proudly at them. 
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A t rained long-lasting fine rain, a veil of moisture that 
hung over the hills for days, drops rolled one into another 
along the undersides of slender branches and up on the hill 
the wind drove the rain slanting into the ground. The wind 
stayed steady and chill out of the north for several days but 
grouse drummed their own private thunder in the woods, 
rain or no rain, so long as the awakening promise did not 
go altogether out of the air; even in murky night that muf- 
fled but surprising reverberation rolled down through the 
dripping woods. The gully water that had begun to run clear 
turned muddy again and the air smelled of dirt and the germi- 
nal strength of marsh growth. 

Then the wind swung to the southwest and the clouds 
curled up and away, racing over the hills and out of the sky 
like a herd of scared sheep and Blake was able to take his 
family up on the hill again. Their new holding there con- 
sisted of two rectangular fields by virtue of a hedgerow that 
bisected the acreage, and was surrounded by line trees, 
mostly hickory, walnut, and ash, with thorn, bittersweet, 
and wild grape making a tangle above them. 

Blake left his family at one of the spring holes while he 
took a turn around the fields; a sense of ritual seemed to 
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demand that the first thing he plant on his land should be 
his footsteps. There was lots of mullein growing in the upper 
field; he remembered the story about the blind man who 
was driven in a carriage over a farm that was for sale. Be- 
fore they had traversed the first field the blind man said he 
did not want the farm. His guide was amazed that a man 
who could not see had been able to come to a decision so 
readily. The blind man had felt the mullein stalks as they 
drove along a sign of poor land, he said. 

Suddenly Blake stooped; a dark evenly shaped stone had 
caught his eye. It was oval shaped, an unblemished piece of 
dark granite, one end rounded, the other bluntly tapered. 
It fitted with satisfying solidness in his clenched hand; it 
was a stone scraping knife and had been there long before 
the Catawba grapes. Many times the elder Mathew's plow 
had doubtless turned over this stone knife. The grapes had 
died down, weeds had grown up, but wind and rain had kept 
the Indian stone from being entirely buried. Blake felt 
lucky, he liked the feel of the stone in his hand, the sense of 
human need and skill it had served, and knew his boys would 
like it too, and the story of how it came to be on the hill and 
how the braves had fleshed out hides with it. 

At this moment Blake saw a car coming down the road 
from Vining's way and at the same time discovered that 
Silky was making her way across the fields toward Becky and 
the children. He waited to see who was in the car, since it 
had stopped. Young Vining got out and waved at Blake. The 
two men went across the fields together, and Blake could see 
Holley's shack just below them but saw no sign of him. They 
sat down in the new grass beside Silky and Becky; the young 
boys were making mud dams in the sag. The smell of 
crushed spring grass was strong in the sunshine; dandelions 
and cowslips grew thickly along the sides of the little stream. 
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"Whenever I see dandelions I find myself looking around 
for cattle/' said Blake. "It must be something I remember 
out of a storybook. It's like the feeling you get when you find 
those big old lilac bushes where once there was a farmhouse. 
The lilacs last longer than some of the stone foundations. 
There are quite a few of those places around in the big 
woods and you wonder how folks ever found their way there, 
to say nothing of hewing out a farm." 

"I suppose it was lumbered for the first time just before 
they settled in," Vining said. 

"I like lilacs best of any bush," said Silky, looking at Jim; 
he had changed greatly from the blade-faced leggy kid she 
had romped with five years ago. Plowman pulled up a tender 
grass shoot and lay back, chewing on it. The sun could work 
the thirty acres for a while, while the youngsters kept up 
their steady gabble in the sag. 

Vining suddenly smiled, turning toward Silky. "How are 
the ducks coming?" 

"They need more range. I didn't have enough wire." 
"We've got lots of it, from the time I raised turkeys. Let's 
go after some." In his eager way he was already on his feet, 
but though the girl smiled up at him she did not get to her 
feet right away. He turned his attention to the kids, helping 
them to make a bigger dam, and with his pocketknife carved 
crude boats out of a stick for them. His movements were 
rapid and he talked seriously with the boys. He liked things 
to go his own way and was as serious as the boys about the 
rightness of things. The women smiled at his intense con- 
cern; sometimes it went a little too fast for Max and he 
settled back on his heels a bit forlornly. But Vining's sym- 
pathy was as quick and direct as his assertiveness. 

"All right, Max you make me a boat and I'll sail it your 
way," and he helped the boy carve a stick 
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Becky was not sure the boys took to him as easily as they 
did to Holley Mathew. Mathew brought interest, excite- 
ment, and a sense of danger to their world but did not in- 
trude himself. Mathew respected the world of kids and 
stayed out of it. Young Vining had to go right into that 
world and participate or else pay no attention to the boys at 
all. Suddenly he straightened up, leaving the youngsters to 
their own devices. 

"Come on, Silky do you want to get that wire? Don't 
you want to go along?" he addressed Blake and Becky. 

"We'll wait here. I told Holley I might see him." 

The girl stood up. "Stop at the house on your way down, 
won't you?" she told the Plowmans as she left them. 

After a moment Blake yawned and said, "I wonder where 
Holley is. I suppose I could go after the lime and spread it 
around on the garden spot. I wish I could afford to fit it all." 

"Well, you can start small and grow big. My, Jim Vining 
is a fast worker." 

"Him and his chicken wire he'll need a coop when that 
girl gets through with him." 

On his way to Mathew's shack for the lime Plowman 
heard song sparrows and watched four crows chasing a hawk 
across the woods, the hawk sideslipping easily out from un- 
der their exaggerated, comically excited attack. He saw no 
sign of life -at Holley's, and rattled the latch and walked in. 
The cabin smelled good of recently fried fish. The bag of 
limestone was standing just inside the door. Blake got it up 
on his shoulder and went out with it; it was an eighty-pound 
sack and made him breathe heavily in the high sun before he 
got it up to their garden spot near the sag; it was no small 
favor Holley had done for him in toting it up the hill. 

A small plane droned from the northeast, coming low and 
slow; it banked over him and followed the lake shore to- 
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ward the south. It made Plowman feel slower than time it- 
self to have the plane flash over him, to think of the pilot 
sitting unmoving in it as he was sped through the air, while 
on the ground a man with a heavy bag on his shoulder was 
just able to put one foot in front of the other, though per- 
haps in a lasting sense he was covering more territory; he 
dipped into the sack, spreading small clouds of lime around 
him with the ancient sower's sweep of his arm. 

While the Plowman family had been mounting the hill 
Holley Mathew had gone to the lake shore. He had been 
getting a good run of fish in his trap of late and wanted to 
leave some off at the Cornels' today if there was a sizable 
haul from the night. Also he had a hunch he had better rest 
the trap for a while; something like contrariness had kept 
him using it when he knew the lake was under increased sur- 
veillance with the advent of spring activity. Now he felt he 
was stretching his luck too far; he probably would not have 
persisted this long had not Clyde Rogers found one of the 
traps early in the spring. 

Mathew had lived for a long rime alone and alertness had 
become habitual with him, so that he seemed to have re- 
gained an almost animal sensitivity to threat of any kind. 
He not only hunted all the rime but realized he could be 
hunted and did not take security for granted. He was at 
this moment going quietly through the woods and as he 
came near to the road at a point above where his trap was set 
he heard a car coming from the north. Without abruptness 
Mathew drew up alongside a large red oak and stood still. 
The auto came on slowly and Mathew made no effort to 
look around the tree; so long as the car did not stop he 
would be able to see it soon enough as it went past. 

The car did not alter its speed and as it came into 
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Mathew's line of vision he saw that it was the game pro- 
tector's car; Harrison Bourne, who had visited him last 
winter, was driving. There was someone with the warden 
but Mathew could see only briefly the back of that person's 
head. He listened to tell whether the car went right on, wait- 
ing until he could no longer hear it, but when he stepped 
from behind the tree he heard the sound of a light airplane 
coming directly downlake and saw it was cruising at a dis- 
tance from shore that would lead it directly over his trap. 

Holley was certain that the man in the rear seat of the 
plane was looking down through a pair of field glasses. This 
amused Holley and prompted him to action. He strode 
swiftly to the edge of the roadside embankment from where 
he could see better than half a mile down the road; he saw 
and heard nothing and by now the idling plane was out of his 
sight to the south. 

Mathew dropped into the road and then by the help of 
the lower embankment saplings went quickly down to the 
beach, where he paused for an instant behind a clump of 
willows, looking up and down the lake, and listened for the 
sound of a car. Then he strode without hurry to the water's 
edge, lifted a rope from under a large stone and hauled in 
his trap at the end of it. There were three bullheads and one 
small perch in the trap; he released them swiftly. 

By now the airplane was returning and Holley thought 
the observer might actually have spotted the glint of the 
trap in the water. He coiled the rope and keeping the trap 
close up against him went back into the brush and followed 
along beside the embankment for a hundred feet to where 
there was a broad blunt point of land. Willows, alders, and 
elms grew thickly here and he thrust the trap into the cen- 
ter of a mass of willow bushes. 

Holley made no movement as the plane went by this point 
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and he was certain he had not been in their sight when he 
had hauled out the trap. When the plane was gone he went 
on a few score more feet and then went up the bank to the 
edge of the road. No car was approaching so he crossed the 
road into the woods. 

When he was far enough into the woods to be hidden he 
stopped and rolled a cigarette. He was not surprised when 
he heard a quietly running motor coining from the south. As 
the car went past he was sure that Clyde Rogers was the man 
riding with the game warden. 

Mathew listened and could tell that the car went well be- 
yond where he had hidden the trap, and then he figured it 
had stopped at Deer Point, up toward Plowman's, probably 
so that the warden could better watch for the return of the 
plane and observe if the pilot signaled over any particular 
spot. 

Holley did not wait to conjecture; he had accomplished 
what he had set out to do, had removed and hidden the trap. 
He did not doubt that he was suspected, but* he had not 
been caught in the act and he had nothing in his possession 
or even in his shack that could prove him guilty. Of course he 
could not know that the mischance today that would in time 
have extreme consequences was that he had recognized Clyde 
Rogers; except for hating him Holley wasted no time on him 
now, not even in his mind. 

As he went up the hill he was looking forward to seeing 
Blake Plowman at work up above on his land and sooner or 
later Silky. Seth would have to dream up his own fish for a 
while. 
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A he warm nights came now, real growing weather, 
with gentle winds and earth heat going up in the darkness to 
make the sky soft, when stars seemed to melt and night birds 
whistle. A few warm rains on the old slopes and the grape- 
vines made a startling growth, the new canes lengthened 
out in a hurry and each blossom set into a tiny replica of a 
bunch of grapes. Growing too in the vineyards were the 
steely beetles, the thrip larvae, the spores of the fungi to 
make mildew and mold, and against these enemies the 
farmer used weapons that ranged from his fingernails to 
complicated apparatus as he pinched, scraped, dusted, swore 
and prayed. 

Most of the sprays or dusts have copper sulphate in them 
which turns blue when dampness strikes it, so that one day a 
vineyard will be freshly green with opening leaves and the 
next will have a witchery blue cast which gives the vines an 
odd scared look. 

The previous fall John Vining had acquired a small cater- 
pillar tractor which he and his son now used in spraying 
their vineyards and could work early and late because they 
were not dependent on dew. Guy Bailey had a horse-drawn 
barrel sprayer and hired Plowman to pump it while he drove 
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the horse. The Rogers men decided they would forego the 
first spraying before the blossoms set, because if you esti- 
mated labor costs you could afford to lose a few grapes and a 
heavy dose on the second application might do the work any- 
way, and in appreciation of this dispensation the black rot 
spores went on a rampage in their vineyard. 

Not long after this time the vineyards had to be suckered; 
good growers took the trouble to go among their vines and 
break off all incidental growth. This was a pleasant job, 
since the extra shoots were tender and the work amounted to 
hardly more than a stroll between the rows. Last year Plow- 
man had helped Vining sucker out his vineyards but this 
year his son was home to help and what was more had pre- 
vailed upon his father to hire the Cornel girl. 

She had helped tie and young Vining was of the opinion 
that it was a kindly thing to let her earn a little more 
money suckering, since she was trying to get started in 
ducks and had a father who did little or nothing. So Jim 
Vining and the girl walked through the vineyard; they 
talked and plucked the suckers, rested in the mint under the 
willows, and went back and did a few more rows. Sometimes 
on hot days Silky wore a dress instead of her jeans and shirt. 
Jim desired her even when she was boyishly clad and felt like 
pulling the vines up by the roots when she worked among the 
winds of the hillside in feminine clothes. 

At night, lying in his bedroom on the second floor of his 
father's house, honestly tired and full of good hot supper, the 
day's sun strength simmered in his loins like a forked snake's 
tongue. He was rapidly coming to do more than want her 
casually; he was beginning to be in love with her and so the 
more he wanted her the more concerned and protective he 
became toward her. This is what came of hiring her out of the 
kindness of his heart. 
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The summer doldrums brought mosquitoes, motorboats, 
soft talk at midnight in porch swings and by beach fires; it 
brought tired and thirsty people to the cool waters of 
Crooked Lake and they marveled at its clear depths, while 
their noise largely obscured the nonhuman spirit of the lake 
and land, but the spirit of place is harder than men to kill 
and only withdrew into the secret depths of the hill and 
water. Perhaps more of the people who came to pleasure 
themselves should have listened to the songs of the thrush 
and loon, rather than to their radios; should not have asked 
the natives whatever in the world did they do in the winter 
to which Guy Bailey always gave the one stimulating an- 
swer: "Nothing!" but along with the natives should have 
paid more attention to what was going on right under their 

noses. 

There were exciting things happening. One of the most 
exciting was the excessive amount of rainfall in July, with 
this month normally the rainiest one of the year, at that. 
People who went around pulling up wild flowers and shrubs 
might have examined the soil that clung to the roots to deter- 
mine how much of a dike stood between their own feet and 
floodwaters and for want of action could have set out bushes 
and trees on days when they did not know what else to do. 
Even if they had observed the already partially uprooted 
trees on lakeside banks, the gullies so rapidly deepening 
that they looked raw, the kinds of weeds that largely grew in 
the upland fields, they would not have been so astounded by 
what came to pass in July. 

On the sixth day it began to rain, when it was already a 
wet summer. The grapes were growing a lot of vegetation, 
were too heavy with leaves and canes. There had been plenty 
of hay to cut but it had been too wet to cure it. It rained 
steadily all of Tuesday, until there were big puddles in the 
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road and all the gullies were in flow. It did not rain so 
hard on Wednesday though there was a heavy mist in the air 
all day and night. Thursday the drops were large again and 
fell straight and fast. By then people were getting tired of 
the rain, and farmers could do nothing but work inside, 
unless they chose, like John Vining, to walk their ditches. 
He went along with a hoe, observing where the water was 
starting to break over, built little dams here and there to 
spread the flow, made sure drain tiles were clear. 

He went through the vineyard and around it, all over his 
land and land adjoining his, walking patiently in his old 
black raincoat and rubber boots. He was as concerned as the 
captain of a ship in a storm and wherever he went he did a 
little something, if it was only to add a stone here, a bit of 
sod there, and always he studied the way the water wanted 
to go and planned whether there was anything he could do 
to help it along in a way that would do more good than 
harm. He was not grim or resentful in this work; he loved 
to do it and got as much fun out of it as a boy building mud 
dams in spring freshets. 

The story of the water was as fascinating to him as the 
greatest drama ever written. Water as movement, as an ele- 
mental force for good and evil, fascinated Vining; it was a 
beautiful moving revelation to him. He could stand and 
watch a stream for an hour and was infinitely busier than 
those busy people who passed him and the stream with no 
time but for the most fleeting glance at either of them. 

Blake Plowman went up to see how his garden was coming 
and as he trekked through the rain he saw deer moving still 
higher, to the very crownland where there was a big wood- 
lot. He had seen deer move toward high ground before, like 
sheep in bad weather. There was nothing to indicate that 
skies might clear; droplets of water beaded the branches, 
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smoke from the Cornel wood fire sneaked along like ground 
fog and across the lake ravines were sending up their breath, 
and the rain slanted down, driving now from the southeast. 
The valley reeked and smoked with rain and warmth, no 
brisk wind to bring change, no sun, no separate clouds, 
just a thick slate overcast, like a reflection of the lake. 

It made a man begin to feel like a frog certain primordial 
sensations seemed to find their way up through him, certain 
belly nerves woke up, as if he might start crawling in the 
rain and enjoy it, if it kept up much longer. When you con- 
sidered that it took centuries to build up a few inches of top- 
soil, it could be called miraculous that a few days' rain could 
wash it away. 

Blake observed that there were canals of water in his bean 
rows, the lettuce was being pelted open and flattened, tomato 
leaves were curling. The fields he had mowed were indeed 
green and there was a goodly amount of clover showing. He 
examined the sag and saw that rivulets of water were start- 
ing up out of the weeds along its edges and when he cupped 
up the water there were flecks of soil and plant stuff in it. 
He felt like a miser whose grains of gold were slipping away 
through his fingers. 

Standing at the edge of his garden he managed to find two 
cucumbers that were just about big enough to eat and he 
snagged them their first ones and a special succulent treat 
for tonight along with tender young lettuce and the ivory- 
pink sweet firm flesh of a mess of bullheads he had caught 
on a throwline that morning. 

His potato plants were doing well and as he turned away 
from the sopping fields he let himself imagine digging up a 
few bushels of crisp hard potatoes out of that rubbly soil. It 
was late, so he went straight down and did not stop to see 
Holley Mathew. 
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It was well for his peace of mind that he did not for that 
afternoon young Vining stopped in to ask Mathew what was 
the rock-bottom price he would take for his farm. Mathew 
told him there was but one price, thirty dollars an acre, and 
that Plowman had first refusal on it. 

Vining did not say whether he thought the price was fair 
or why he was definitely interested. When he left Mathew 
he drove on to the Cornels'. 
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JL/espite the rain Jim Vining had a wooden pen tied 
to the back of his car and he unloaded it down beside Silky's 
duck run. She already had one small coop that her father 
had built but wanted another because she had bought a 
dozen geese at an auction, a bargain at ten dollars. These 
white birds now squared off and snapped their bills at Jim, 
while the ducks, who by now were more at home here, just 
kept on slopping around in the mud and water. 

Young Vining smilingly watched the birds for a moment, 
from where he stood under a big hemlock tree, and then 
turned and went to the kitchen, as Silky waved to him from 
the window there. He saw no sign of Seth through the living- 
room windows and did not hear him when he was in the 
kitchen. He had hardly dared hope he would find the girl 
alone and now was somewhat breathless and kept telling 
himself there was no reason to be so unnerved, especially 
since she showed no concern at all. 

He had known this girl nearly all his life and he watched 
her now with a delight greater even than in freshest dis- 
covery as she took a couple of deep-dish cherry pies out of 
the old wood-range oven. She explained to him she wanted a 
fire to drive out the dampness and then had decided to bake 
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while there was an oven. This arrangement appealed 
heartily to him and he said as much, leaning against the 
cupboards near her. 

She squatted on her heels before the oven to get out the 
pies, and rose up as lithely as a child; he was sure he had 
never seen a more gracefully or better formed woman and 
while he praised the pies his eyes were always admiring her 
firm body under the creamy gingham dress she wore; the 
color was well suited to the tawny richness of her hair and 
skin. 

Silky turned to him as he spoke glowingly of the pies, and 
there was a knowing mischievous glint in her eyes; that 
was the thing that unsettled him she was not only beautiful 
and kind, she had a wiseness that always seemed a little 
ahead of his thoughts. 

"Can she bake a cherry pie?" she said, smiling at him, 
the question of the old song in her eyes, and before he could 
answer, she concluded, "You can have one to take home." 

"Why, no, Silky I don't want to take a whole pie from 
you." 

"You don't" she mocked him. "Well, your pa and ma 
will enjoy it." 

He gazed at her in open enjoyment of her young beauty, 
and the girl did not turn away. His heart sank a little be- 
cause he thought her calmness might mean that she did not 
care deeply for him. It was Jim's way to act, he liked to 
make things happen, not just wait for them to overtake him. 
He drew a deep breath and said, "Silky, I've been follow- 
ing you around, and more, ever since I got home from school. 
What should we do about it?" 

That made a smile come into her eyes but she did not 
laugh at him. "Why, Jim, what do you want to do?" 

"I guess I want to settle down, Silky. It's time I had a 
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farm of my own and a family. It's funny I never thought 
about it when I was in school but since seeing you again I 
haven't thought about much else." 

She did laugh then, but she was remembering Holley's sug- 
gestion of last winter that they settle in his place. She had 
loved Holley when she was just a little girl and in a sense 
knew she would always love him, though she no longer 
wanted to live with him. She had taken care of her father 
for too long to want to be doing for another man older than 
herself. Vining sensed she was not thinking only of what he 
had just said and he felt a dismay he had never experienced 
in his life. 

He came nearer and took her hand. "I thought of buying 
" he hesitated to mention the Mathew place "well, any 
house I could get around here, so long as there was some 
decent land with it. Of course I would still want to help the 
folks but not live there." 

He waited to see if this made any difference to her, and 
since she openly smiled up at him, he suddenly took her in 
his arms. He was intense and strong, and in loving it was her 
nature to be generous. They went into the living room, on 
the couch, away from the brightness of the kitchen, and there 
he kissed her again and made love to her, and in the dim- 
ness of that old cool room her flesh had a kind of warm ra- 
diance he would never forget. 

At the end he kept his head against her shoulder, for the 
completeness of their intense emotion seemed to deny all 
time and talk and certainly all self-presumptive plans. Now 
that they had been so fully together it did not seem the day 
itself should appear the same and he was not sure how he 
would face her in the strange sameness of the kitchen day- 
light. 

She gently drew away from him, and after a little interval 
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he followed her into the kitchen, where she was tending the 
fire. The girl was smiling just as easily as before, as if they 
had been husband and wife for years, and it made him feel 
helpless and almost lost in himself that she could appear so 
entirely undisturbed while he could think of nothing to say, 
but just stood half smiling at her, as if struck dumb with a 
kind of certain foreknowing that he was fatally bound to 
keep after her the whole of his life. 

In another moment they heard Seth's step on the side 
porch and he came through the living room to them; he had 
seen young Vining's car and was not surprised to find them 
in the kitchen. 

"Hello, Jim," he said and sniffed the fragrance of the 
pies. "My goodness, Sarah, did you bake today?" 

"That's about the last of the canned cherries," Silky 
said. "I'll be glad when berries are plentiful." 

The old man went over by the stove and held out his big 
hands to the warmth. Then he turned his back to it, working 
his shoulders like a bear. "It feels good to have a little heat, 
even if it is July. I believe I've got enough dampness in my 
bones to grow moss. I don't like the way this weather keeps 
breeding." 

"I'm glad I got ducks instead of chickens," smiled Silky. 

Young Vining stole a look from daughter to father; why 
didn't he simply speak up and claim the girl and let the old 
fellow make of it what he wanted? Instead, he stood like a 
mere guest, kindly smiling at the homey talk as if nothing 
in the world meant more to him. 

"Well, it's time I went along," he heard himself saying. 

"I saw the pen" Seth said. "Mighty nice of you to trouble 
bringing it over, Jim." 

"I hope the geese like it." 

"They will or stand in the rain," laughed Silky, and then 
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she went out on the porch with Jim. She took his arm and 
went through the rain with him to his car. There he got in 
quickly so she would not stand in the wet, just holding to 
her hand hard for an instant before he drove away. 

Despite the great exultance that filled him, there was an 
element of uncertainty that crowded in upon his feelings. 
Uncertainty was something that had not troubled him for 
years, despite his youth, and may have been what prompted 
him to do something he had not done for a long time; he 
spoke aloud. "Silky" was what he said. "Silky!" 
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Suddenly young Vining was awake and though he 
heard rain pounding on the roof he knew it was not this 
sound alone that had awakened him. He went to close a back 
window because it was so damp inside and as he breathed in 
the night air he realized what it was that had startled him 
awake. It was the gritty rank sulphurous odor of rock and 
dirt being ground together, it was the smell of upheaval 
and his heart beat faster as he swung around to grope his 
way to a small table for his flashlight. 

It was almost four o'clock in the morning; he slipped into 
his pants, did not bother with socks, and flung his old hunt- 
ing coat about his shoulders as he went quietly down the 
stairs to the door. Like a wind smashing at him came the 
sound of the thunderous churning of the big gully an eighth 
of a mile away and the rain slashed down through the shade 
trees in their back yard, the flashlight beam caught and 
turned by the glistening threads of water. On the grassy level 
just in front of their house streams washed over his feet and 
as he went down the path he could feel the coolness running 
against his heels and all around was that raw gushing smell 
as if the very heart of the earth had burst open. 

Over the flagstone steps there was a cascade and he leaped 
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down into the road, with the water running there as in a 
stream bed, and as he hastened to the big ravine he heard 
the gurgling of freshets all along the roadside embankment. 
Now he was too near the gully to hear anything but its roar, 
a sound that seemed to make the air rush past him, and he 
suddenly slowed up as the water deepened around his legs. 
As the light beam spun down the torrent, he was amazed to 
see that the water was going not only across the road but 
right through it. The swollen stream had dammed the big 
culvert, had shot over the road and then had torn it all 
away, and rocks that he would have been unable to lift were 
hurtling past him, smashing against other stones, as they 
bounced down toward the lake with all the muck of dirt, 
leaves, and wood. 

Vining dared not climb across that raging stream for fear 
of the cannonading stones, and he dropped down over the 
bank, intending to make his way around the mouth of the 
stream, but was brought up short at the bottom of the 
bank. There was no longer any beach; stinking water lapped 
at his feet where he stood, more than twenty feet back from 
the usual water's edge, which meant that the lake level had 
come up better than three feet since last sunset and was cer- 
tainly still rapidly rising. 

Across the lake were car lights but they were not moving. 
There appeared to be lights in all the farmhouses, and he 
thought he could even detect the firefly swing of lanterns as 
men trudged the roads or came across fields, and above the 
roar and swish of rain he heard the slow throb of a launch 
moving along near the other shore. He turned out his own 
light, standing in the dense soaking darkness, almost up to 
his knees in befouled lake water, with the taste of uprooted 
dirt in his mouth, and the slimy sucking of the waves at the 
embankment behind him. 
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Reaching up for a slender tree, he swung himself onto 
the slippery bank, clambering back to the road. He saw 
there was a light in the house now, one kitchen window 
glowed through the rain, and Jim went around back to look 
in at the door. His father was bent forward, drawing on 
boots, and when he realized his son was watching him, he 
smiled in his slow way, shaking his head against the terrible 
sound of the downpour. Warning him to keep away from the 
ravines, Jim told him he was going up through the vineyard 
and went after a grub hoe in the toolshed. 

Once in the vineyard lane that went up the hill he did not 
need his flashlight, except when he sent the beam in among 
the rows to see if a big wash was started anywhere, and as he 
paused part way up the hill to draw breath he looked back 
and saw a lantern moving, barely moving, up along the trail 
that followed the far edge of die vineyard to the top; his 
father was mounting the hill too. Now there was an upstairs 
light in their house and on the great slope across the way it 
looked as if every farmhouse lamp was burning, wonderful 
and small, like vigil lights, these sparks of human wakeful- 
ness in the engulfing, drowning darkness where no star 
shone. 

Young Vining thought the vineyard was holding all right 
until he was within a dozen rows of the top and heard 
through the incessant rain splatter around him a thick gur- 
gling sound. He plunged into the rows and midway across 
his flashlight beam picked up a yard-wide swath of wild 
murky water slashing through the vineyard. The newborn 
stream slanted over and down toward the willow gully where 
he had lain with Silky at grape-tying time and he at once 
realized that a diversion ditch above the vineyard had 
broken. 

He ducked under wires, going sometimes on hands and 
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knees in muck, as he scrambled up alongside the flow, tracing 
it to its source in the broken ditchbank. Shoving his flash- 
light into his pocket he worked with the grub hoe, by feel 
mostly, as he cut the ditch deeper at that point, pulling 
stones and loose dirt into the break with his hands, working 
in the mud on all fours at times, frantically like a dog try- 
ing to bury a bone, and the mindless water felt its way subtly 
all around and under him and swiftly past. He could feel and 
smell it, but could not see it until it returned the faint glow 
of lanternlight, as a snake ripples in motion, and his father 
was sliding a length of log off his shoulder and down beside 
him. Jim rolled it into the break, bearing down on it with 
his knees, wedged it in place and tamped dirt, while the old 
man stood against the outer side, and then Jim searched above 
the ditch for boulders he could add to the log, sinking them 
into the muddy bank, as his father hoed dirt in among them 
until they had the hurtling stream curved back into its ditch. 
They went on, walking together now across the whole top 
of the vineyard, the old man carrying the lantern while Jim 
followed with the tools on his shoulder. They trudged back 
and forth, watching and working until dawn stole into the 
sky, cold and baleful looking, as weary consciousness looks 
out from eyes that have been closed but have not slept all 
night, and there came up a high wind, the clouds turned 
white and the air grew colder, rain fell only in scattered 
drops, but it was hard to hear the song of the birds above the 
roar of the gullies, and the lake was the color of clay, so 
thickly covered with floating objects it seemed a person 
could walk from shore to shore, and the smell of decay filled 
the valley. 

There was no mail delivery, but over telephone and radio 
came news of the disaster, so that by noon even folks more 
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isolated than the Vinings knew what the rainstorm had done 
to them and their land. 

Newspapers reported that flood terror gripped nine coun- 
ties from Belmont on the west to Binghamton on the east, 
from the Finger Lakes down into northern Pennsylvania, 
affecting most of the deep valleys of the Southern Tier. There 
were thirty deaths and an estimated property damage of ten 
million dollars. Crops were rooted out. Communication lines 
were down. Highways were severed, with scores of bridges 
swept away. Fire threatened; lack of food and pure drinking 
water was a menace officials were trying to meet. In Corning 
and Painted Post the threat of looting was met with an order 
from Albany that the local Guard stand by for patrol duty. 
Sentries stood duty by lanternlight in the business section 
of Hornell and boats patrolled among the six hundred flooded 
homes. 

The railroad bridge at Watkins Glen had been torn out 
and the great gorge was so damaged that it seemed unlikely it 
could be reopened to the public this year. Residents of the 
entire area were living by candle and kerosene light. One 
artesian well supplied the only pure water in Naples; its new 
reservoir was filled with debris. The Dryden Hotel collapsed 
when the Dryden dam burst. The village icehouse went 
down and other buildings were undermined. Hornell ap- 
pealed to the State Temporary Relief Administration for 
funds to provide food and clothing and stated that the water 
mains had broken and desperate sanitary conditions threat- 
ened. 

Many stalled automobiles were deserted, many people had 
not eaten in over twenty-four hours. Buses and passenger 
trains were marooned. Officials of the Willard State Hospital 
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were prepared to move some three hundred women patients 
from the threatened buildings. Food was being comman- 
deered. Pestilence threatened in spots. Red Cross relief sta- 
tions were being established. A Washington flood expert was 
en route by plane to take charge of relief work. 

Damage in the vineyards was considerable, the accounts 
stated, and while it could not be estimated was feared to be 
in excess of twenty-five per cent. There was nothing wrong 
with this estimate except that it did not reckon with time. 
Vineyards that were twenty-five per cent destroyed might 
cease to be good economic risks; many of them would be lost 
forever. The part that was gone was the best part and could 
not be replaced as easily as the percentage estimate suggested; 
it was too much like indicating that a man who had his head 
cut off had lost but a certain portion of himself. 

In vineyards like Rogers's, where the owner had put little 
or nothing back into the soil for years, where he had pro- 
vided no ditches, no sod strips, no dams, no mulch to hold 
the soil, no manure to strengthen the vines, there was not 
only no vineyard left, there was no longer soil worthy of the 
name; in his twenty-five acres of subsoil not even mullein 
would thrive for a very long time. The best of the vineyard 
was settling now in the silent depths of the lake. 

Old man Rogers looked up at his slope the morning after 
the storm. He walked along the road slowly and his small 
blue eyes saw the roots in the wind, the upturned posts, the 
deposits of hardpan, the barren ribs of his slope. He walked 
up and down the road and rubbed his face and rubbed his 
eyes because the sight made him cry. His nephew came 
angling along, turning and twisting his neck to see every- 
thing at once, and the old man grinned sheepishly at him. 

Clyde barked, "Now let them knock off another fifty dol- 
lars on grapes! Now let them tell us what we can do with 
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them! There goes a whole lifetime of hard work. I never 
saw such a hell of a damn mess of a thing in my life! It 
serves them right!" He finished screaming. 

The old man just looked at the water pouring out of his 
rows. "I don't see why it had to happen," he said. "I got so 
I thought I hated the old vineyard but it's like losing an 
old neighbor you've always quarreled with. I can't under- 
stand it." 

"No? Hah, that's good! Well, you can understand one 
thing. What little crop you do get this year will be the last 
crop out of here." 

"There's not a thing we can do." 

"You're damn right there ain't, not a single damn thing. 
Why, you can't even go to town. Doc Wetherel up above 
here is phoning everybody but the governor because he's got 
a maternity case in the city. How's he going to get out, eh?" 

"Who cares? It's not his baby. Anyhow, let Plowman row 
him across the lake." 

"Why, you'd be half a day rowing in that soup and the 
highroad is blocked with landslides. The Vine Center gully 
dumped everything across the road and into the lake, includ- 
ing the distillery." 

His uncle looked at him, wiping his eyes. "Yeh, is that so? 
Let's go looking around, Clyde. We can't do anything here. 
I need a drink. If we can fish out a barrel of brandy we've as 
much right to it as the next man. We've lost a vineyard I 
guess we've got something coming." 

They put their rowboat into the lake that was full of logs, 
leaves, dead pigs, cows and chickens, outhouses, rafts and 
boats, crates, drums and barrels, and Clyde set himself to 
row as best he could. They rowed most of the morning in 
the scummy water and found one half-filled fifty-gallon keg 
of grape brandy. They did not know why it was not full; it 
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did not seem to be leaking and the brandy was evidently all 
right, though fiery harsh. They felt they had not wasted their 
time. 

Vining's vineyard had suffered some damage but none that 
was irreparable. Despite their work, some of his tiles had 
clogged and water had washed through many of the rows, 
and the ditch break had made a wound for several hundred 
feet obliquely through the upper third of the vineyard. 

Before the rain was over John Vining and his son were out 
strengthening the terraces with stakes and rock, and then 
went into the woods with tractor and stone sled to get black 
dirt for sealing the gash in the vineyard. The crop of vetch 
between the rows had greatly protected the soil and after a 
couple of days lifted up again. As soon as the ground was dry 
enough the Vinings could mow the vetch and leave the 
cuttings to shingle, feed, and mulch the earth. 
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<"uy Bailey's vineyard was almost as badly eroded as 
the Rogers vineyard. The day after the flood Mathew and 
Plowman rowed as far as Guy's place in their boat, which 
they had found drifting off Deer Point. 

Guy was sitting in his kitchen, surrounded by jugs, 
bottles, and kegs of wine. He had sampled various kinds to 
make sure they had not been unsettled and was in a cozily 
gloomy frame of mind. He had saved most of his wine, 
working through the whole stormy night, draining casks that 
were too large to lift, jugging his precious red and gold 
treasury of past harvests. He labored until dawn, until when 
he carried the last bottle up from the cellar the water was up 
to his hips and shelf boards were afloat, and he showed them 
by candlelight how the big empty casks were riding down 
in the cellar, like old-fashioned buoys. 

Bailey did not think there was anything they could do for 
him, except to get a chunk of meat from the store, but they 
did help him to drink some of his wine. He kept a candle 
and lamp burning in the kitchen while it was cloudy be- 
cause he said he could not stand such mournful daylight. He 
offered to come along with his horse later to see if they all 
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could do something about putting the road back together 

again. 

Of course the town crew would be in with equipment to 
make repairs as soon as possible but men were in demand 
everywhere and there were more essential roads that would 
have first call upon the town's equipment. Guy Bailey said 
nothing about his vineyard until Holley and Blake were tak- 
ing leave of him. Then he stood in his doorway, the candle 
flickering dimly on the table behind him, and smiled a bit 
woefully at his friends. 

He did not look directly toward his vineyard but said, 
"That's what I get for talking about selling out. Jim Vining 
was right. I probably never could have stood to see her go." 
He chuckled ruefully. "Now she's went!" 

"YouVe still got the most valuable part, the lake shore," 
said Holley. "You've probably got more of that than ever 
once the water goes down to normal. You can still sell if you 



want to." 



"No, you don't kick a man when he's down, nor a vineyard. 
I suspected all along that I was married to it and now I 
know for sure. Well, there's nothing like learning the hard 
way." 

"See you later," Holley told him. "You need some red 
meat. We'll be back soon don't drown in the wine." 

He and Blake set off for the boat to row across the lake to 
where there was a general store. They were able to row right 
over Bailey's piece of pier because it was now covered by at 
least two feet of water. 

Silky Cornel came down through the woods. She had a sack 
of home-canned fruit and vegetables that she wanted to leave 
at the Plowmans' because she thought they might be low 
on provisions. She was following the gully torrent to the 
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lake to look for some of her ducks. They had broken out or 
washed away the night of the storm and she was curious to 
see if she could find any trace of them. The geese had got 
out too but had marched up to the house and gone in under 
the old porch and on the slightest excuse had angrily gone 
there much of the rime since. 

Despite the roar of the gully, she heard the Plowman boys 
shouting down where the stream crossed the road. She left 
the sack of canned goods at the cabin and went over to the 
smaller gully where the children were playing, with Becky 
sitting on the bank. Silky had pulled up a spray of penny- 
royal and gave the minty leaves to the boys to chew on. 

The girl sat down beside Becky and they exchanged news 
of the flood. While the Cornel farm had not been greatly 
harmed by the deluge, rain had soaked so heavily through 
the barn roof that inside it was like a water tank. This was 
no laughing matter, said Silky, since the calf had got chilled 
and she was afraid it might come down with pneumonia. The 
fields were deeper in water than after a big spring thaw of 
course; she had come down wearing an old pair of shoes and 
no stockings because it was so boggy above. She took off the 
shoes now and let the stream wash the chaff off her feet. 

The two young women were the kind that make naturally 
good friends. They were alike in one respect they had a 
sort of assured inner quiet that was not easily disturbed; per- 
haps being alone a good deal had developed this, though 
they were in no sense broody or solemn. They were both 
rather too pretty for that and, what is more notable, were 
honest without thinking too much about it. They confided 
freely in each other, though probably the fact that they were 
the only two women within a square mile had much to do 
with this. 

Away from the Cornel farm the water ran through the 
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woods, past them and into the Jake, and they looked at that 
dark stream, musing, as if they saw their own lives richly 
flowing there. It may partly have been the sense of being 
caught and borne away by the ceaseless onrush of time that 
caused Silky to say, "Well, I believe I'm going to have a 
baby." She said it as if she were repeating something to her- 
self, and hearing her voice that way, Becky, startled, almost 
let the words be repeated, echo-like, inside herself to be sure 
she had heard aright. 

She was wise enough, since she hardly knew what to say, to 
say nothing for a moment. Then all she said was "Why, 
when do you think you're going to have a baby, when do you 
mean, Silky?" 

It wasn't much of a shrug Silky gave as she smiled. "Oh, in 
about seven months." 

Becky laughed at that. "Now, don't be too sure about it. 
I've been fooled myself more than once." 

"You're usually not fooled when you trust to luck though," 
observed Silky. 

"Hmm? Well, no, maybe not. But then I don't care, Fd 
still say it was a good thing just the same, then." 

"Sure, Fm not worried." She held out another sprig of 
pennyroyal to Max, who was now standing spraddle-legged 
in front of her. "When it's over and done I know I'll be glad. 
But Fm not so sure about getting married now. I mean 
Jim has spoken to me about settling down but I wouldn't 
try to make him think it was his baby." 

"Ok Well, no, you wouldn't," and then to the boy, "Now, 
go on play, Maxie." 

"If Jim wants to get married afterward, then it will be time 
enough." 

"Now, wait a minute, Silky he might rather be married 
now, even if you told him about the baby, I mean." 
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"But darn it, that wouldn't be good for him to decide the 
nice thing would be to marry me, after he got over being 
mad when I told him." 

Becky smiled. "Well, probably not, though that's not what 
I meant. And I wouldn't think just about others, Silky." 

"I'm not. I'm not, and I wish it hadn't happened, that's 
all. There I thought I was finishing something, and I might 
have known." She looked ruefully down at Max and Pete, 
then she looked at Becky and made a face. 

Becky had to snicker a bit then, sharing the secret with the 
girl, sharing not a sense of guilt but an age-old sense of how 
much the unguilty, if willing, can be made to suffer by 
gentle mankind. 

Silky said again, "No, I'm not. I just got to thinking it 
was probably best to do one thing at a time and not get 
more mixed up than can be helped. First have the baby. 
Then see about getting married. If I have the chance, for that 
matter. Ah, well " 

Becky smiled again, sighing too, and she wondered why 
Silky told her everything except who was the father of her 
child; perhaps the girl figured she could easily guess. Once 
more in silence they looked at the stream for a while. 

Finally Becky said, as if drawing a deep breath solved 
things, "You're probably right just to let things work them- 
selves out. Anyhow, as Blake always says it's the unexpected 
that happens." 

Silky really laughed then, hugging her knees. "Boy, I hope 
he's right." 
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JLJespite the flood and the sunbaking that followed, 
which made the soil crack, the little green grapes kept grow- 
ing and they were not so tender; they felt like buckshot at 
this stage. Roadworkers came through with graders and 
trucks and within the month had the dirt roads re- 
established. Cottagers were able to restore their plots of 
grass and rock gardens so that they could again sit on their 
porches and look at the lake, which, however, remained 
too sallow to reflect them. 

Government men surveyed the old Pinnacle, from planes 
and from station wagons. They photographed and plotted 
the deep character lines of the hill, wrote more pamphlets, 
and formulated a plan for the construction of diversion 
ditches across the land of any owner who could aff ord them. 
It was a good plan. The owner could see the contour map of 
his land, could see the neat legend of ditches and dams that 
would help to prevent future wild water from ravaging the 
slope. Still, it was a matter of present economy; the growers 
did have to invest money in the project and many of them 
could not or would not pay for ditching and terracing. Var- 
ious government bureaus geed and hawed, assisted fanners 
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halfway in one direction, tried to make them desist halfway 
in another, and the project for improving the Pinnacle be- 
came a dawdling matter, while the worry marks on the slope 
grew deeper, and farmers who were improvident worked only 
to get what grapes were at hand. 

John Vining went his nurturing rounds on the slope. He 
was not the only good grape grower in the county of course; 
there were even a couple of others on the bluff who were as 
creative as Vining, and his son was now more determined 
than ever to be a good farmer in his own right. 

At this time Jim Vining wanted to invest in a farm of his 
own, though he would someday inherit his father's farm. Of 
all the old farmsteads on the hill the Mathew pkce was in 
the best condition and was located beautifully. It had not 
suffered as much from the flood as most of the hillside farms 
because the fields were not steep and were heavily grown up 
to weeds. 

Jim Vining was somewhat uncertain how to go after 
Mathew's place. He had sensed from his talk with Holley 
that he was not anxious to sell, at least not to him, and did 
not think Mathew was feigning indifference by way of get- 
ting a good price. Mathew and Plowman were friendly but 
Vining felt that Holley was too much of a lone wolf to favor 
Blake, or indeed anybody. Jim was even certain Mathew 
would agree that such a farm was not the right place for a 
man in Plowman's circumstances; it probably would be a 
kindness to Blake and his family not to let him have the 
farm. 

At i his age Vining was healthily self-centered; he could 
imagine, along with the help of rumors, that some kind of 
relationship did exist or had existed between Silky and Holley, 
and he thought it was perhaps for this reason that Mathew 
was disinclined to sell to him. Nor was he certain Silky herself 
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would be in favor of taking over the Mathew home, particu- 
larly if she had at one time had a close feeling for Holley. 

Jim Vining found himself all at once a different person, 
it seemed to him. He had not anticipated when he came so 
cockily home from school that within the season he would 
above all be fascinated and shaken by the powerful and un- 
fathomable depths of a girl's heart. He had scarcely hoped 
he would be making love to so finely endowed a girl though 
he was too alive not to have dreamed of sfuch luck. But the 
experience was startling, it was wonderful and shattering to 
him, it woke him up. He saw that he had been smugly 
dreaming and was now heartily glad to put all that behind 
him. 

Young Vining determined to talk with his father about 
the Mathew place and also to see Blake Plowman. Perhaps 
by now Blake would have cooled toward his part in the 
farm and be willing to sell out. It was Vining's plan to re- 
habilitate the soil up there but not for orchards or even a 
laro-e vineyard, because it was too far from the lake. He 
would have small fruits on the lower reaches of the farm, in- 
tended to have stock, and to get in some immediate cash 
crop, such as potatoes or beans, and when he had built up 
fields of grass, clover and alfalfa, would keep only stock, buy- 
ing or leasing all available grazing land around him. 

He wanted to experiment in grapes and small fruits but 
did not expect to make a living out of them. He dreamed 
of a fine sturdy manor house set upon the back of the grand 
old Pinnacle, broad productive fields, re-established wood- 
lots, a powerful farmstead, a growing honor to the Vining 
name. 

Since Vining's plan was essentially the same as Plowman's, 
the latter was well able to appreciate the plea that Jim made 
a few days later up by the big rock in the middle of the 
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thirty acres. There Vining found Blake hoeing the caked 
soil around his vegetables. Resting against the boulder the 
two men looked across the land and down to the lake, which 
was still too muddy to show the shadows of the gulls that 
swooped down to its surface. 

As Vining kept talking about farms and his own plans for 
a homestead, only hinting of his girl and of his wish for a 
family, Blake found that he did not feel at all resentful be- 
cause the younger man coveted his land. Instead, he felt 
something like a sadly wise approval at the youth's eager- 
ness, the way a father feels toward a son who is burning to 
succeed where his begetter had failed. Blake's wife had told 
him about Silky, which was an added reason he was not un- 
sympathetic to Vining's suggestion that he give up all claim 
to the Mathew place. 

"Perhaps you're right, Jim," he agreed. "I won't say it's 
the flood that persuaded me, because after all these fields up 
here came through pretty good. But you've got to have 
money to work it right or you're sunk. If you haven't got 
working capital for an old place you're better off trying for 
an equity in a productive farm. If and when you want this 
place I guess I would sell you my share, including this glacier- 
imported rock." 

"All right," laughed Jim. "How much?" 

"For exactly what I paid, plus the cost of improvements 
I've made. I'll estimate the number of hours I spent up here 
with a brush hook and mowing and the cost of sowing wild 
clover. I paid five hundred dollars for this piece: it'll prob- 
ably cost you in the neighborhood of six hundred." 

"Some neighborhood," grinned Jim. He rubbed the rough 
granite he leaned against. Blake saw that his strong hands 
were like his father's but for the old man's gnarled knuckles. 
"I'll tell you what, Blake," Jim went on. "And it's just plain 
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good sense if you locate a farm you want I'll be glad to 
make you a loan against it." 

"Why, now, that's fine" 

"No. You'd pay interest. I'd rather put money in the land 
than in a bank. I couldn't lend you much but it might make 
the difference, you know." 

"Well, I hope you get this place, if it's the one you really 
want. Maybe in the long run it doesn't matter you'd do any 
farm good." 

They were both looking away up the valley, across the 
marsh and little town of West Basin, far away to where the 
hills of other lakes and other towns were lost in the sky, and 
there were the patient small farms every plodding step of 
the way. 

Vining smiled his quick smile. "I give you the long run " 
he said. 

"And the long view," echoed Blake, and since they were 
both still young men they felt, in the emotion of that mo- 
ment, that if comradeship was not as old as the hills it was 
truly as lasting a thing. Vining seemed reluctant to leave this 
spot and worked with Plowman almost until sundown, when 
they said so-long and went to their homes. 
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. olley Mathew was aware that Vim'ng came often to 
see Silky Cornel, and Holley stayed away; he felt anyhow 
that his luck had run out there. He did not know that the 
girl was pregnant, because she had told no one but Becky 
Plowman and the Plowmans talked of it only to each other. 
Silky had not told her father and had not yet told Holley or 
Jim Vining. 

Why she did not is hard to say, but she did not want words 
from anybody. Her instincts and good sense told her there 
would be much less talk and trouble if she kept pretty much 
to herself until the fact spoke for itself, that the reality 
would be less exciting than the suspicion. She knew it was 
harder to gossip about a baby than a pregnancy. Let people 
act and talk as they pleased when once there was the child to 
confront them. 

Of course there were moments when reason would thrust 
in upon her with the insinuating murmur of many soft 
tongues, when she sensed the subtle, tentacled prejudices of 
the world, and her breath caught in her throat, but those 
moments were rare. She was not the kind to scare herself, 
was too richly alive to be frightened by any tomorrow, es- 
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pecially one still seven months away. What did hurt her was 
Vining's intensity; he was so eager and wanted to be so 
certain that sometimes she felt toward him like a mother 
who must restrain the boy tugging at her hand, and to feel 
that way, trying to understand why it had ever to be that 
way, dismayed her. 

In turn, Holley Mathew surmised that young Vining was 
interested in more than simply reclaiming the old farm when 
he asked about its price. He knew that if Jim really took 
after a girl he would very likely want to marry her and raise 
a family of his own. At first Holley had felt some chagrin 
when he sensed what Vining had in mind. He well remem- 
bered Silky's refusal to live up on the old place with him. 

Then -he began to be amused at the thought that the girl 
might end up in the Mathew home after all. If that was in 
the cards, let it happen, he finally told himself. He decided 
that if Vining came to him again he would let him have the 
whole pkce for twenty-five hundred dollars. He knew 
Blake would not be able to meet this price, since Blake could 
not meet any price. 

Holley had been unaccountably restless of late; he blamed 
the summer doldrums. It was hot now; there was no hunt- 
ing, and since the flood, no fishing. Sometimes the man felt 
he was getting old fast at least he used never to think about 
his age and now he thought about it too often. He was drink- 
ing more than ever. There was not much else he bothered 
to do. 

Jim Vining did not come back about buying the farm for 
a while. The reason was that in the Vining vineyard the 
great amount of early summer rain had made the canes grow 
unusually long. Since the crop was heavy, summer tying was 
an extensive operation. The lengthy heavy canes had to be 
anchored to the wires with straw or string to keep them 
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from sagging to the ground, to keep them up where sun and 
air could get at them. 

So once again the Vinings had the Cornel girl to help in 
the vineyard, and Jim worked by her side throughout the hot 
locust-singing days. 

It was so fine to be with her, and he was often enough 
fully with her in the cool evenings too, that he did not find it 
difficult to accept her evident disinclination to come to a 
decision as to when they should be married, or where they 
would live. If that was her way, or the way of women, he was 
content in the freshness of his discovery to find her in- 
definiteness delightful, especially since she was direct and 
favoring in all other ways. 

Once as they were working along, lifting up the vigorous 
canes that were plumping now with handfuls of grapes, 
Jim said, "Can you imagine raising grapes and not having 
kids of your own to enjoy them? Large families are best 
my mother and father wanted more children and I wish they'd 
had them." 

"My mother had two children after me," Silky said. 
"They both died. I guess the trouble she had with the. last 
one is what made Mother die young. I'd like to have about 
seven children." 

"That's fine! That would be some constellation like the 
Big Bear we see going over the hill nights." 

"I know, I always look for him to turn," said Silky, and out 
of the love she had for Jim she almost told him then and 
there about herself and Holley, to have the pain over with, 
but the ground itself seemed to sink from her at the thought 
of speaking out. And she wanted to give herself this one 
more month to be sure; she did not want to tell Jim she 
was going to have a wood's colt and then find out she was 
really not. 
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Within a fortnight young Vining had a chance to attend 
a seminar at his university. They were preparing a study 
in viticulture, particularly in the diseases of grapes because 
of their rapid increase, and Vining felt he should go. It 
might well give him a start toward a master's degree and at 
least was in keeping with his plans for a farm and his own 
experiments on the Pinnacle. The tying was finished; there 
was no pressing work required among the grapes until har- 
vesttime. 

He was arguing with himself, telling himself he should 
certainly go, only because he found it hard to think of being 
unable to see Silky for several weeks. Then he thought that 
when he told her he was going he would tell her he wanted 
to get married upon his return. If he was going to get a farm 
this year he should be at work on it in the fall. 

There was a full moon rising the night he went to the 
Cornels', so great a circle that he could see all of a distant 
spruce limned in it as he drove along and then an old barn 
took a square out of it and at last a woodlot splintered the 
mellow light. It was so bright that his headlights made al- 
most no gleam upon the road and he could see the shadow 
of his car hurtle the roadside ditches as he went along. Then 
he turned in at the Cornel lane, going quietly down it, and 
as he swung the car slightly toward the house the head- 
lights shone for an instant upon Silky, waiting for him be- 
side the lane. 

"Would you like to go for a walk?" Jim asked her. 

"I was just going to meet you when I saw your headlights 
coming*" 

They went back up the lane to the road, walking south 
almost to the Mathew farmhouse, to where they were high 
enough to see the entire broad swell of the Pinnacle's back 
and could see both branches of the lake, with the golden 
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pale lights of the towns at the head of each branch. Far to 
the east was the sky glow of a city, faint because of the flood 
of moonlight. The lower air had a foggy softness, as if the 
great white radiance made an awesome breath rise from the 
earth. They seemed more aware of the portent of each word 
they spoke, each step they took, with the spell of that light 
upon them, which both illumined and absorbed the earth. 

Vining told her why he wanted to go to Alfred for a few 
weeks and, continuing right on, added earnestly, "Then I 
wish we could settle in somewhere, Silky. It'll be fall all of 
a sudden. You must want a place of your own." He laughed 
a bit and -his voice, in which there was both pride and grate- 
ful willingness, struck hard into her heart. "Why, don't you 
suppose you might be needing a place? That constellation of 
yours could be started, I suppose, couldn't it?" 

Then she had to tell him, but even as she tried to find 
words the frightening anguish of remorse and sorrow rose 
up in her, constricting even her throat, so that more like a 
cry than speech the sound came from her. "But Jim " 

And hearing her voice that way, as he had never heard 
such an appeal before, the sense thrust in upon him that 
something was very wrong and he went cold to the pit of his 
stomach, almost amazed that there could be maintained such 
a strange wondering, measured calm in his own voice, 
as he turned closer to her. "What did you say, Silky?" 

Then she was telling him. "There is going to be a baby, 
Jim." She kept walking beside him, being careful not to 
touch him, even to keep her voice from reaching out to 
him. "I suppose I should have said so long ago. I wish it was 
our baby." Most of all she kept from crying for him to hear. 

They were walking more and more slowly. He did not 
seem to realize this or know when he finally came to a stand- 
still, looking not so much at her as if blindly seeking for 
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himself. But there seemed nothing there for him to find 
the instant when as a man he should have known what to 
say and do was shattered away, so that he reeled in him- 
self, having no more sureness of center than the dark that 
now like a kind of patient evil seemed to creep out from the 
mist to draw him under. He only knew that because he had 
not at once broken from her, gone clean away even if only in 
a violent outburst of words, he could not now in any way run, 
had to appear calmly considerate and purposeful if only to 
save himself. He hated that sense of pretense in -himself, 
more than he could ever have hated his love, more than the 
dark threat that all at once had changed the night about 
them. 

If she had not kept silent, if he had not realized that deep 
as her sadness went she was nevertheless trying to keep it to 
herself, in no way using her sorrow upon him, he might 
have found the anger for striking out at her or at some- 
thing, he knew not what but as it was he could not turn 
away, now or ever, that much he did know. And it was not 
only as if he had all at once had agony thrust upon him, but 
the knowledge of its existence everywhere as well, and was 
not man enough to know what to do about it. Something 
like pity swept through him for the silence of their human 
figures upon this desolate road, as sleepwalkers lost of soul. 

Like hers, his own voice broke when he spoke. "Well 
then, I just don't know " he cried. 

It made her ache for him, and she could not trust herself 
to say a word, so that they just stood, that torment of silence 
deepening about them, while she desperately kept her 
breath from sobbing out to him. 

Then she heard him draw a deep breath, as if recalling 
himself with great effort, and he said, "But, well, if that's 
true hah, of course it must be true if you know it but what 
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do you mean to do? You should have told me before. What 
do you mean to do?" 

"I didn't know what I should do, except to let things hap- 
pen." She was worried now because she was afraid he would 
be too quick in his thinking, to hide their trouble and his 
hurt in mere resolute words. "I'm not worried," she added, 
her voice failing again. 

"Well, no," he said hesitantly. Then he did remember 
himself and his pride made him flush. Still he did not know 
what to say. He would not ask her who her lover had been, 
and then for an instant he did feel a surge of hate toward the 
girl herself, but with it he felt, never more fatally, that even 
if he did try to turn from her now he would only be bind- 
ing himself to her in a misery of yearning, in a despair more 
consuming than the present one. 

They were walking slowly back now, because they did not 
know what else to do and could not stand the silence that 
stood between them like a hateful thing. At last near her 
house he said, "Silky, I still think we should go on. That 
can happen to anybody." His voice quickened and for an 
instant he was himself again, and not making things up. 
"For that matter it could have happened to me once or 
twice if Fd been a girl I don't see that it's so damned im- 
portant! Why, you were honest about it, that's what counts. 
I still think we should go on. Or don't you want to marry 

me?" 

She saw that he was hurrying again, talking to hide his 
hurt even from himself, and she stopped him. 

"Oh, give it time it will work out somehow," she begged 
him. "Please. You know what your father says, Jim he says 
people get lost when they don't take their time." 

"Yes, all right, that's right," he answered, some coldness 
in his voice; it was hard for him not to be decisive. Then 
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he added, "Well, you settle it. I think we can go right on 
and should. Make up your mind, is all." 

She could not make her voice steady but somehow was 
glad for him that he was getting mad. "Why, go to school 
and then we'll worry about it. You sleep on it, Jim. By and 
by you'll know what you want to do for sure." 

"By God, I hope you will," he said angrily. 

She thought it best to keep quiet. 

"Can't you speak now?" he blazed. 

She might have smiled then if she had not been crying. 
"Jim, you know how I feel about you." 

They were at the porch now and he could see Seth's 
shaggy big head bent over some old magazine by the living- 
room lamp* "Come in and have some pie and coffee," Silky 
pleaded. 

Nothing would be settled inside with Seth, young Vining 
knew, but since Silky was already going for the house, all he 
said was, "All right. Fm hungry, though I'll be damned if 
I know why." 

Silky stepped back a little, so that he could not see the 
tears in her eyes, as she held the kitchen door open wide for 
him. 
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V-/ld John Vining drove along the tipper Pinnacle 
road, going slowly, and he looked at the great expanse of 
idle fields. He knew that good grass could be raised up here, 
that these fields could be helping indirectly to feed hundreds 
of people. He could remember when these many farms had 
supported their owners and contributed to the sustenance of 
many others. The history of every farm was known to him; 
their decaying walls, fallen roofs, and waste fields were not 
picturesque to him they were the farms, the dreams, the 
failures of Sturm, Grafflin, Baughman, Potter, Mathew, and 
many more, a host of men, women, and even children who 
had toiled hard, who had been largely honest and well-mean- 
ing, but who had worked the flesh off their land down to 
the bone as surely as they had worn themselves out, and had 
left little for their descendants but sad memories. 

Today the air was clear and the sun was bright, sky and 
lake were blue, meadow larks and song sparrows sang, the 
mourning dove crooned, the hawk hung above the woods, 
but there were no cows in the fields, no wagons in the lanes, 
no children trudging the road, and the white schoolhouse he 
passed was bleaching away like bones along a forgotten trail. 
John Vining could not blame people; he was not that kind 
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of man or perhaps had lived too long and simply, but he 
wondered as he went along why men had not learned to take 
better care of things, and because there was not a human be- 
ing in sight, wondering perhaps what there was in the work- 
ings of nature that let men be such fools. Vining was not 
sure but what God was on the side of the land and would 
let mankind slide for a while. The old man saw what was 
before his eyes: saw land within a day's journey of millions 
of city dwellers that was not being used in any way, that 
once had largely been misused, saw that nothing was being 
done about these particular acres at all, despite the near- 
ness, the needs and yearnings of the biggest congregation of 
humanity in the world. 

On his own place Vining produced small fruits and home 
truck, it was not big enough for anything else, and he sym- 
pathized with his son's wish to have a larger farm and 
wanted to help him. Jim had talked with him before he went 
to summer school about getting more land, had mentioned that 
he himself would like to work the Mathew place, but had in- 
dicated that Holley did not appear eager to sell. The old man 
thought that his son was troubled about this, not knowing it 
was Silky he was troubled about and that he had not gone to 
see Holley again because of her. 

At the head of the Mathew lane Vining paused for a mo- 
ment to look at the house. Countless times he had seen work- 
worn Lucy Mathew wave to him from the doorway, had seen 
Stark Mathew plodding across the fields as if in absent- 
minded despairing search of some object forever lost to him, 
and he remembered how thin Holley Mathew had been as 
a youngster. John Vining saw a squirrel snake its way into a 
hole under the eaves and heard it scamper inside. He re- 
membered one Thanksgiving when, knowing the Mathews 
were hard up, they could not enjoy the prospect of eating 
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their own good fare unless they asked their neighbors in to 
share with them. 

He recalled that the boy, Holley, had gazed in fascination 
at the fragrant riches on the table and then had wolfishly 
bolted his food. His poor stomach could not stand such 
hearty abundance; the boy had turned pale, rushed suddenly 
outside, and was sick. He returned in a moment, still pale, but 
went at the food again almost as frantically. That time he 
managed to hold it in him and a little later had fallen into a 
deep sleep on the braided rug beside the parlor stove. 

As Vining drove down the lane to Holley 's shack he saw 
that robins were feeding on the elderberries beyond the house 
and observed the great old lilac clumps, now dense in their 
summer green, with the ground black and wet under them. 
The old man supposed that if Jim did acquire this land he 
would run cattle up here but continue to live at home, or if 
he did get married would probably return to the Vining home 
when the old folks were gone. He could remember how fine 
he had felt when as a young married man he had acquired his 
acres at the end of the Pinnacle; his people, who had a fruit 
farm in the flat country to the northeast, told him he was go- 
ing to the end of the world just to be a sidehill shitepoke, but 
he had gone and had always been glad though he never did 
get rich on his hillside except in love of it. 

Vining saw Plowman's garden and smiled, for he had a 
great fondness for Blake. In some respects he seemed to be 
more emotionally like himself than his own son. Blake might 
have done well on a farm in Vining's era, when the pattern 
of human life was simpler, less mechanized and involved; he 
had more intuition than aggressive logic, but intuition alone 
could not bring back the Mathew land to a point where it 
could profitably function in the present-day economic frame- 
work. Vining was pretty certain that the man who 
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could make these fields practicable was his own son, who 
was informed thoroughly, who knew both soil and machinery 
and would be aggressive in his use of them. 

Now he saw Holley Mathew come from his doorway at 
the sound of the car. The lane had dried out enough so that 
Vining could drive right up to the front of the shack. He 
got down from his car and in his courtly deliberate way 
offered his hand to Holley. They had not seen each other 
for a real talk in many weeks. 

It was cool on the shady side of the house and they sat 
down in the long grass there, resting their backs against the 
old planking. Holley pulled up a blade of grass and chewed 
on it. The old man was talking: "I remember how it was 
with me once why, my own small farm was the whole 
world. I didn't give much thought to anything else except 
as I saw it through the workings of my farm and it all had 
to be done by my own hand. I hated machines." 

''That's why you've kept a good place." 

"Now I think more about the whole world as a farm and 
getting food to everybody and I see that where machines be- 
gan by wrecking land they can now be used to save it. It 
seems like Pm going to end up looking "at things opposite 
from what I did as a young man, like turning a pair of field 
glasses around. Maybe that's how old men come to see 
things. Then lots of it comes from talking with Jim." 

"He'll change the world." 

"Yes, he'll try. I'm not sure you can change it as fast as 
he wants. He tells me how poor land has become the world 
over and that people will starve or kill each other off if we 
don't find a way to feed everybody." 

"My guess is that they'll die fighting." 

"Who do you mean?" 

"Why, all the guys like me. Smart ones like Jim will show 
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us we've got to fight or be pushed around and so we 7 !! die 
fighting. It's like steers never even knowing what they've 
lost or how soon the rest of them is going to be served up 
too." 

"Are you talking about another war, Holley?" 

"I don't know what I'm talking about. I'm getting like 
oldSeth." 

"Seth never seemed to care much. Holley, I think you care 
too much and that's what sort of makes you keep by your- 
self." 

"No, things don't mean enough to me either way. I think 
guys like Jim are right if that means anything but it's go- 
ing to take a lot of doing." 

The old man put his question directly then. "Would you 
sellout to Jim?" 

"Sure, why not? He'd use the place right. I won't touch 
it. Blake never would really get going on it. He and I can 
stand around and watch Jim save the world. Why hasn't he 
been around?" 

"That I don't know. I think he will when he gets back 
from Alfred. Will you hold the place for him that long?" 

"It doesn't require holding. Nobody has shown any inter- 
est in it but Blake." 

The old man rubbed his knees, then pulled his pipe out 
of his pocket and filled it. "I wonder what the old earth 
would say if it could talk? I suppose she's been finding out 
what kind of men are best for her. I think she knows what 
she's doing. She has to learn too. You know, I think we look 
too far away to God. He must be right at our feet." 

Mathew smiled but said nothing, as he rolled a cigarette. 
He liked to listen to the old man and never felt it was nec- 
essary to answer him. It was easy to listen to John Vining; 
just as it was easy to talk to Blake, but Holley did not find 
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it easy to talk with young Vining. They sat smoking for some 
time, and silence settled down about them like a shadow 
deepening. For that matter, the sun was just sinking, and as 
Vining saw the shining light pass from the upper windows 
of the Mathew home he slowly rose to his feet. 
"It's been good to see you, Holley. I'll have to go home 



now." 



"Glad you came, John." Mathew walked to the car with 
Vining. 

He was slow about starting the motor, as if he still had 
something in his mind that he wanted to say. Both he and 
Holley were looking across the broad fields between them 
and the old homestead above which a flock of martins 
soared, in unison swooping and rising so that the pattern of 
their wings in the long light of the sinking sun was like a 
delicate swift shutter opening and closing. 

Vining simply said, "Of course this land will always be 
yours. No matter who holds title to this part of the Pinnacle, 
you'll always be here, like an owl in the spruce." He chuck- 
led and again Mathew just smiled, looking toward the home- 
stead. "Holley, come over and see us, won't you?" 

"I'll be down. Tell Jim to stop around." 

"He will. Good luck." Vining finally got his car started 
and under way. 

Mathew turned back toward his shack; he could smell the 
strong pleasant fragrance of Vining's pipe tobacco still in the 
air and he glanced at the matted places they had made in 
the grass. It was suppertime and already so late that he did 
not want to bother cooking anything. He strolled over 
to Blake's garden and found a ripe tomato and a handful of 
lettuce leaves for making a sandwich to go with his evening 
coffee. 
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J_he full moon had come again and Silky was standing 
just outside the barn. She had milked the cow tonight be- 
cause she felt sorry for it. The calf had died a couple 
of weeks ago of pneumonia and Seth had dragged it away 
down into the woods for the wild animals to eat. Down there 
were the bones of a couple of his work horses and another 
cow; hungry wildlife soon got rid of the flesh and nobody 
minded coming on the bones. 

But the girl had felt bad about losing the calf and she 
thought the old cow was lonesome about it too. She knew 
that her father had little patience with animals and she had 
taken over the milking. There was lots of milk, enough for 
both of them and for the ducks and geese. The birds that had 
not gone with the floodwaters were doing very well, thriving 
heartily on grass, some cracked corn, and milk. 

Standing outside the barn now to see the great golden 
moon clear the woods on the crest east of them, Silky could 
hear the gabbling of the ducks and geese up near the house. 
It was one of those cool nights that come in summer after a 
strong west wind when a person thinks about the first cozy 
fires of autumn and seems suddenly to notice that here and 
there a leaf is fairing on harvest colors. Silky was wearing an 
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old heavy dark-red sweater that covered her hips and she 
leaned against the unpainted barn, with her hands in her 
sweater pockets. 

There was a letter from Jim in one pocket; he had 
written often and this last letter said he would be home within 
a few days. Silky had no doubt at all now that she was with 
child but there was so little difference as yet in the shape of 
her belly that she thought she must be carrying a girl. Her 
mother had told her that girl children did not bulge out as 
much. Her grandmother had said you could always feel a 
boy child kick on full-moon nights. 

The girl could not feel any movement at all; she was some 
four months along, and still found it as hard to be any more 
personally upset about her coming child than she was about 
the moon that was so slow to rise. Sometimes when she was 
shut up in the house, or had to w T rite a letter or appear in 
town, she would feel troubled in herself, or through her- 
self be concerned for Jim or her father, even for Holley. But 
when she was outside in the sun, or this way with the near 
and big moon, there was no room in her for trouble or some- 
how no time for it. 

Silky winked at the moon and that was something she had 
never done before; well, she could expect anything of her- 
self in her state, she knew, remembering many sayings she 
had overheard. The light was full in her eyes now, so bright 
and shining that it was a sensation, like cool water against 
her eyes, the way she felt when she opened them underwa- 
ter when swimming, and all of a sudden, it may have been 
because she was thinking about signs and sayings that her 
grandmother and mother had repeated, she walked northerly 
from the barn, across an untilled field to the old vineyard. 

She touched some of the bunches as she went along, feel- 
ing their solid smoothness, and when her hand came upon 
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an especially large bunch she stopped and felt for the big- 
gest berries; she could see the dusky hue of the blue grapes 
in the moonlight and could smell their tartness. She put sev- 
eral of the berries in her mouth and crushed them. They 
were not ripe but she liked the clean tangy taste; she spit 
them out because she had eaten green grapes too often as 
a little girl not to respect them. Then she put a whole one in 
her mouth and walked along, sucking on it without crushing 
the skin. 

On a slight knoll beyond the vineyard was the small fam- 
ily graveyard that her grandfather had established and 
where there were less than a score of graves. This was the 
spot she had felt a sudden impulse to visit tonight, as if in a 
way she could still talk with her mother. The girl stood by 
the grave, able to make out the covering of creeping myrtle 
and English money that grew over it. Her father had put 
the cuttings in several years ago but had not yet acquired the 
marker he had promised the grave. 

She just stood there, with the moonlight on her face and 
on the mound's dark greenness, and without consciously rea- 
soning about it she knew that if the child was a girl she 
would call it Ella, after her mother. Ella Vining was a fine 
name. She did not know what name she would give to a 
boy, since that would be an entirely different matter. It was 
curious how much more of a wood's colt a boy seemed than 
a girl. Silky could not even decide as she started to walk 
back to her ducks whether it was right to call a girl a bas- 
tard. As she came near the barn she looked away over to- 
ward Holley's but could not see a light. She thought that 
she would want to tell him someday that the baby was his; 
maybe when they were both very old. 

On the impulse of this thought she let herself wan- 
der across the wide middle field to a hedgerow within hail- 
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ing distance of Holley's cabin. She thought she could make 
out its dark squatness below her and wondered if the moon- 
li^ht made his lamp in the window too faint to see. She 
stood stock-still within touch of the thickets as a lonesome 
sounding call came from the woods beyond his cabin it was 
the fiercely solitary cry of the horned owl. Silky shrank to- 
ward the cover of the hedgerow, she waited for the cry to 
come again and when it did she held her breath, listening 
to it, that mellow wavering call of the bird that flies more 
silently than any other winged killer of the woods. 

As a small child she had once heard her grandmother say 
that the owl was a harbinger of death to any house it cried 
near. Since then she had learned how well it killed small 
animals, had often seen four-footed tracks that came to an 
abrupt end in the snow and there would be wing-tip marks 
and flecks of blood to tell how it had been borne off. 

Now as she stood there she heard Holley's door slam and 
in a moment a light flickered inside and then burned stead- 
ily. He must have come up through the woods. Not knowing 
what he had been doing at that hour in the dark 
woods made her feel more than ever how much of a stranger 
he was to her. In some ways she had known him as well as 
her own body and believed she had liked him better, but at 
this moment she would have hesitated to speak aloud his 
name for the sense of strangeness it would bring to her. She 
turned away. 

When she finally went into the house she found her father 
asleep in the old Morris chair by the lamp in the front room, 
the chair he had sat in for so long that the imprint of his 
body had taken on a character almost as powerful as his own, 
so that there were two Seths, the original and the stamp of 
him. Sometimes when she was alone in the room the girl 
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would feel his eyes upon her and, turning, would discover 
only the empty chair. Her mother had been a much more 
active, directly concerned person, had been the instigator 
of nearly all actual activity on the farm, and while she had 
lived had kept it going, kept her husband functioning, but 
she went as easily and finally as a burnt-out candle, and 
never haunted people the way her father would. 

Silky sat down now in the rocking chair that her mother 
had used and idly began to read the local paper, but there 
was nothing in it that claimed her attention. Presently she 
dropped it on the table and took up her sewing basket. She 
took out her crochet needle and the white yarn with which 
she had been working of late. She was a deft needleworker 
and liked it; it was another way of being in touch with her 
mother, of talking woman talk, since she had taught her 
how to sew. 

The steel hook twinkled a web of light as Silky twisted 
the fine wool about its tip and a cozy mindless state took 
hold of the girl, in which images came and went calmly and 
truly. She saw the way her friend Becky had looked sitting 
on the bank by the gully stream, watching over her two 
children, how pretty and strong she was, and Silky remem- 
bered how her mother had looked working in the vineyard 
with a big straw hat on, tying vines or picking grapes, and 
how busy she always was about everything, though she was 
never out of patience with children. 

Her father would sometimes get in a terrible passion of 
anger with things, and she had once seen him hit a horse 
with a hammer, pounding its ribs because the horse 
had jerked its foot when he was trying to drive a nail in its 
shoe and the unturned nail had torn into her father's thick 
leg; she always saw how the horse stood as if made of wood 
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until the blows stopped and the look of pain had been 
greater in the man's eyes when he found that his daughter 
had witnessed the performance. 

Silky was too honest not to wonder if she might have 
agreed to live with Holley up in his father's house if she 
had known when he asked her that she was going to have a 
baby, or if Jim Vining had not come along to make her love 
him. Then abruptly all thoughts fled her mind and she was 
aware of her father, certain that he was looking at her. She 
raised her head, .smiling somewhat when she found his eyes 
were indeed watching her. 

"For all the world, Sarah," he said, "that looks like 
a bootee you're making." 

"Well, it is," she answered, in the way only a woman can 
be calm. 

Her father worked his eyes like a man who has been 
startled out of a deep slumber and cannot focus his sight. 
He snickered a little, as if there was some joke he had failed 
to understand. "Are you going to -make two?" he asked, a 
bit foolishly, as if that fact might decide the issue. 

And she felt sorry for him, with an odd old feeling in 
her, as if she were feeling sorry for a child, but she thought 
he might just as well find it out for himself, the reason for 
these bootees; she thought her mother had done too much 
of the worrying for him when she was alive. 

"There'll be two sure," she said. "If I can make it work 
out right. I'm just trying it by feel. They're tricky and I 
haven't got directions." 

"Oh? Well, you don't need directions. You and your 
mother could always sew with your eyes shut." He yawned 
and rubbed his own eyes, and then she felt he was staring 
at her again and when he spoke his voice rose, the way it al- 
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ways did when an inner excitement seized him. "Sarah, I 
know why young Vining has been tomcatting around here 
and I think the more of him for it. Why don't you marry 
Jim? You know he wants you to." 

"Perhaps" 

"Perhaps what?" The flashing needle point exasperated 
him. 

"Perhaps I will marry him if he wants me to." 

"Then why are you crocheting bootees perhaps! " 

"If the shoe fits, wear it," she said serenely; she would not 
be bullied by him. 

"You're getting mighty cute of late," he warned her, "I've 
never known you to show such a high feather before, my 
girl! I hope you don't trip over it! Look out, or you'll be 
chasing rabbits and barking at the moon next." Then, since 
only silence followed, he presently added lugubriously, "I'd 
like to know what's going to come of me." 

She laughed at that and he had to laugh too; his old laugh 
that forgave even himself and was perhaps the best thing 
about him. 

"Pa, nothing will happen to you. Why do you want to 
say a thing like that?" 

"I slept too long," he grumbled. "Now I'll have to sit up 
half the night reading before I can really fall asleep." 

"Well, I'm going to bed. My ducks get me up early." She 
put away the sewing in the woven basket and centered it on 
the table neatly, hesitating, not wanting to leave him 
brusquely. 

"You'd better let me milk the cow," he offered, with an 
odd deference that was almost gallantry. "You don't have to 
get up that early." 

"No, I like to milk her, pa, really I'd miss that now." 
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"Yes, we never know how much we miss a thing until we 
lose it," he said absently. "Sleep well, Sarah. I'm going to 
read the paper." 

She nodded, smiling fondly at him, and her father with 
something like a proud gesture seized the paper in his big 
hands and sat staring at it. 
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Aoung Vining crossed the slope above his father's 
vineyard and reached a point near the end of the headland 
where he could see almost straight down to the lake, though 
he was a thousand feet above it. From that height the water 
took on the solidity of polished marble and the air between, 
shimmering with heat, appeared to have a gleaming density 
of its own, so that it made Vining feel, given sufficient will 
or active enough faith, he could fling himself out over the void 
and hover like a hawk. As he went on, his eyes always drawn 
into the depths of that great valley, he supposed there were 
reaches of the imagination, not merely of the human mind 
but of the over-all consciousness sprung from all living 
things, that could make the man-made wonders of today ap- 
pear of only relative and slight importance. 

Perhaps none of these feelings and thoughts would have 
come to Vining had he not been troubled in himself, nor 
would he have been on his way to Guy Bailey. The impulse 
to be with Guy for a while had taken hold of him and the 
first thing he knew he was kiting out of his father's vine- 
yard and over the hill. At that moment young Vining did 
not want his father's good and great earthbound conscience, 
still less his mother's good-natured, practical, and conven- 
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tional view; he wanted, without having to stop to think 
what it was or why he wanted it, the crafty, the sensuous, 
the intuitively strong help of Guy. 

Jim did not anticipate telling him anything, had not 
started off with any idea bordering on the one that confes- 
sion is good for the soul, but was going just because 
he strongly felt that he would like to be with Bailey for a 
while, the way a troubled man might decide to quit a 
brightly lighted room and go out for a little time into the 
measureless night. 

Jim stepped onto the porch and almost at once, since the 
door was open, found himself confronting not only Bailey 
but Holley Mathew. They were sitting at the heavy mission 
oak table with a large pitcher of wine between them. 

"Why, it's only Jim," laughed Guy. "I heard that step and 
thought it must be the tax collector or the Old Reaper him- 
self. Here, I'll get you a glass." 

"What are you doing out in the sun?" asked Mathew. 

Since Jim could not very well retreat except into the 
wine, he took the full tumbler Guy held out to him and 
downed half of it; he was thirsty after the walk and the 
cleansing cool tartness of the white wine was most agree- 
able. 

"Oh, I just had enough of the vineyard and felt like wan- 
dering around." The wine struck deep into him like desire; 
it had an amazingly quick strength for white wine. He took 
a deep breath of it and then finished his glass, smiling his 
thanks to Guy as he refilled it at once. 

"I saved it from the flood," Bailey told him. "It'll be four 
years old this fall. The best age for wines and stal- 
lions. Young wine is all right if you're hungry or need a 
physic and very old wine is good for weddings or funerals, 
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but if you really want to sing just for the sake of the song, 
drink wine in its third year." 

"Good enough. Then why not make them indicate vintage 
on commercial wines? " 

"Because time isn't supposed to be an important commer- 
cial agreement," laughed Bailey. "It's too hard to measure. 
Drink up, Jim. I haven't been able to loosen Holley's 
tongue. We've been sitting here like a couple of toads." 

Mathew was lazily content, that was plain; he scarcely 
bothered to smile at Guy's talk. Young Vining went at the 
wine in something of a hurry; his nerves had been coiling 
up on him of late, largely because he had come to feel un- 
certain about keeping after Silky but found it like dying to 
think of giving her up, and it was a relief to abandon him- 
self to the wine. Actually he found the reality of Holley 
much less disturbing than the image he had been combating 
ever since Silky had told him about herself. 

Yet there was a tension between them, or at least a highly 
sensitized awareness of each other, that made it hard for 
them to address each other freely. So they kept mostly silent, 
let Guy orate, and addressed their few remarks chiefly to 
him. But when Vining had downed his third glass of wine 
he suddenly spoke directly to Mathew, almost challengingly. 

"Holley, I've been meaning to see you. What's your rock- 
bottom price on the farm?" 

Guy Bailey took up the pitcher and gravely filled the 
glasses around the table; he looked through his own wine 
toward the open doorway as he raised his glass to his lips. 

"I'm glad you asked," said Holley dryly. "You'll remem- 
ber I told you thirty an acre once. There's about a hundred, 
without Blake's piece." 

"I know it," Vining said. 
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Mathew let the young fellow's statement settle into eter- 
nity while he rolled a cigarette. "My price is twenty-five 
hundred dollars." 

"The buyer would still have to get Blake's piece. You 
can't work it efficiently with his foot sticking out." 

"He'll sell." 

"I know that too/' observed Jim good-humoredly. "I even 
know his price." 

"Every man has one," Bailey reminded them cheerfully, 

"I'll give you two thousand dollars cash," Vining told 

Holley. 

Alathew smoked for a moment in silence, and if he 
thought at all it was about old man Vining, rather than his 
son r but mostly he had the feeling it wasn't much good for 
him to think, that the price was not what mattered, if any- 
thing at all did. He wiped his mouth with his hand. 

"All right," he said. 

Vining was somewhat taken aback at that; he was un- 
steady enough from the effect of the wine to think that 
some discussion was needed to substantiate the terms. "Don't 
you think two thousand is a fair price?" he asked Guy, and 
was immediately sorry, for spoken aloud it seemed the 
wrong thing to say; he quickly took another swallow of wine. 

Guy sensed how the youth felt. "You know the old say- 
inglet the buyer beware." He smiled at Jim. "The price 
is fair if you gents subscribe to it. That's how I see it." 

"Do you think Blake will feel bad?" 

"He doesn't have to sell," Holley said. 

"He'll be happy somewhere else," Guy said. "Maybe hap- 
pier, because he's a sort of dreamer. One thing we must give 
him credit for he started people to looking at your place, 
didn't he, Holley?" 

"That's right here's to Blake." 
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"May he never leave the Pinnacle," Jim Vining said and 
meant it. They drank to their friend and then out of the 
sense of accomplishment that even words can produce, they 
kept on drinking. So that a couple of hours later when Jim 
made his way back over the hill he felt he could now really 
have walked on air or water with as much ease as he was 
treading the earth. 

His visit to Bailey's seemed to have been predestined; he 
could not help but feel that fate had intended he should ac- 
quire the Mathew place and was certain he and Silky could 
make a home up there. He wondered that he could have let 
doubts trouble him and told himself it was only because he 
had been away from the Pinnacle. 

The following evening Jim Vining drove to the Plow- 
mans' to make sure Blake would really sell his part of the 
Mathew acres. He found Blake sitting on his front stone 
steps watching the sun go down. Blake had the ability to sit 
like a stone image when he did stop work. The wood 
thrushes were singing and the water had taken on the dark- 
ness there is in the green depths of an old hemlock tree, 
with gold from the afterglow of the sun glinting on the roll 
of the smooth dying waves. 

The boys were in bed, though not asleep, and they were 
talking to each other at the open window just above where 
Blake sat. He had told them a couple of stories and was now 
having a smoke. Becky had chosen to make a trip up to the 
garden for a basket of tomatoes and cucumbers. 

Vining sat down beside Blake. "You know, I like this," 
he said. "I see why you can't think of leaving this even if 
you do want a farm." Before Plowman could speak, Jim went 
on, "Blake, I came up to tell you I'd really like to buy the 
Mathew place." 
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"Good for you." The boys were quiet, so quiet that their 
father was sure Pete at least was taking in the conversation. 

"What about your first refusal on it?'* asked Jim directly. 

"That's not worth the paper it ain't writ on. But I 
wouldn't want to give up possession until fall. I don't intend 
to abandon our truck up there." 

Vining laughed. "I don't blame you. What about price?" 

"I told you it still goes. Six hundred dollars." 

"All right, then we'll call it settled. I'm going to meet 
Mathew in town Saturday morning. Do you want to close 
our deal then?" 

Blake was watching a toad that had abruptly materialized 
on their terrace, as if a blot of earth had subtly moved and 
then as subtly stayed put. "So he's really going to sell out," 
he said. 

Vining looked at him in the evening light. "You seem sur- 
prised*" 

Blake shrugged, as if it did not matter. "Oh, it's probably 
best for Holley. I don't think he'd ever do anything with it." 

"You wanted it once." 

"I know, I know," Blake said, and let it go at that. He 
was waiting for the toad to jump and in his present mood 
that seemed more important than Vining's youthful assert- 
iveness. This toad had been around their cabin for several 
years and they looked upon it as a kind of friend. The boys 
called it Grandpa and knew how he slept all winter under the 
cabin in the dirt and how good this thick lumpish old fellow 
was at lassoing bugs with his sticky tongue. "There he goes," 
said Blake. "Did you see him take that moth?" 

Vining nodded, as much amused at Plowman as at the 
toad. 

"You know, Blake, I envy you and Becky and the kids." 
"So far we've been pretty lucky, all right." 
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Vining stood up. "I want to make another call tonight," 
he said. "I'll see you Saturday, then? I could pick you up 
here on my way after Holley." 

"All right, Jim." Blake sat down again; he watched Jim 
go down the path, turn on his headlights, and drive away. 
At the same time he heard Becky coming down the trail 
through the woods. He went around to the back door to 
meet her and they entered the cabin, examining the fine dark- 
red tomatoes by lamplight. 

Blake was eating one like an apple when he heard Pete 
calling him, and he looked around the archway to find out 
what the boy was doing still awake. 

"Are you going to sell the farm?" asked Pete; that was 
what they called their thirty acres. 

"That's right. Better go to sleep, Pete." 

"Well, I like the woods. Don't sell the woods." 

"No, sir. We all like the woods. We'll have a bigger farm 
with a haystack someday." 

"Well, I like farms but I like the woods." 

"All right, Pete. Go to sleep now." Blake went back to 
Becky to tell her about Vining's visit. 
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JL here was a lantern burning in the barn and Vining 
entered, coming up behind Silky, who was milking the cow. 
She was seated on a one-legged stool, the pail held between 
her knees, her rounded body swaying a little in the rhythm 
of her task. He could smell the warm milk; it was close in- 
side the barn, with a hornet hum up among the rafters, and 
as he bent down to kiss her he saw the glistening breast 
smoothness inside her light flannel shirt. 

The pail was almost full and he stood leaning against the 
oily smooth stall side, watching her as she stripped the teats. 
The foam capped over, dripping, and the girl rose, swing- 
ing the stool out from under her. Jim took the pail from her 
and put it down near the door. Then he turned to face her 
as she came forward with the lantern. She hung it on a nail 
in the wall and when she had blown it out he held her 
close to him. 

They had not really been together since his return from 
the university. He had thought to talk with her first tonight 
but now, feeling her cheek smile against his face and the 
warm firmness of her body, he could not help but hold to 
her for a moment, and at the Same time was astonished at 
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how easily he seemed to die out of himself in going toward 
her and how he longed for that kind of death. As they stood 
clasped together it was Silky who spoke and all she said was 
his name, clearly; he put his mouth to hers in answer and 
as they left the barn hand in hand they were nearer in sym- 
pathy, he felt, than they had ever been before. 

They walked quietly up toward the house, and could see 
Seth inside at the table with his old yellow-gold glasses and 
the newspaper. Silky poured the milk into the pans to cool 
on the porch, while Jim greeted her father, chatting with 
him from the kitchen archway, and then went outside to sit 
on the steps with Silky. 

There was no moon and the stars had their late-summer 
golden light, as if harvestrime set in even up there. A cricket 
was chirping under the porch, and young Vining told the 
girl he was going to buy all of the Mathew place; he spoke 
slowly for him, as if to guard against being misunderstood, 
speaking almost as if explaining something to a child. 

At last he waited for her to speak. He could hardly see her 
face as she sat with her back to the one lighted window, and 
began to think she was not going to answer at all. He was 
about to speak again, to ask her what she thought, when she 
said very quietly: 

"Are you going to work it all, Jim, right off?" 

"Why, sure. That is, we'll work it, I hope, Silky. Of course 
I'll not touch Blake's piece until spring; that's what he wants. 
But I thought we'd want to get right at fixing up the home 
before winter and I'll fix the land as much as possible 
maybe even get in some winter wheat." 

"But, Jim, do we need to be in such a hurry to take over 
the house?" 

"And why not?" He was speaking anxiously now, unable 
to check himself. "What have you got against the house? 
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We'll make it our own. You won't know it when we're 
through." 

"I always think of the Mathews and what they went 
through there/' She spoke low and calmly. "It might be bet- 
ter to let Holley go away first. I don't think he'll stay around 

now/' 

"Well, I'll be damned," flared Jim. "He's just sat up there 
for years! So now we're not supposed to hurt his feelings! 
Will you kindly tell me what you're getting at? Why, let 
him get out or not as he chooses." And then before he could 
stop himself the bitterness burst out of him. "There's plenty 
of him around anyway!" 

"All right, Jim/ 7 

He sat grimly silent for a moment. "Oh, the hell with 
that," he said finally. "Look, Silky, we make our life, good 
or bad, and there's not much time. We can make a 
fine home up there. I don't care about the past, not any- 
body's I want to get going now." 

She was quiet in the darkness, and anger sprang up in 
him but it made him feel only weaker before her; the angrier 
he became with her the less strength he felt in himself. 

"Well " he said. "And where did you think to live if not 
up there? I mean, we've got to live somewhere." 

"I know it, Jim," but she could not tell him that she had 
refused to live up there with Holley Mathew. "We could 
live here for a while. We could take our time about the 
Mathew house and, well, let it sort of air out, you know." 

He had risen to his feet; through the window beyond her 
he could see the old man sitting at his newspaper. The anger 
now in his voice made it tremble when he spoke. "Then I 
really say the hell with it. I won't live with anybody and 
you know it. The hell with your secondhand living." He 
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felt her wince and added, "It wouldn't work, Silky. Why, you 
sound as if you didn't know what you wanted!" 

"All right, Jim/' she said in a dull voice; she had not 
moved. 

He stared down at her. "I'm buying the Mathew place. 
If you want to get married we'll move in there." 

"I don't want to move in there" was all she could answer. 

He swung away from her and walked swiftly to his car. 
When he switched on the headlights the old patient hem- 
lock trees rose up with stark suddenness. He backed out of 
the lane and onto the road. 

The girl just stayed there on the porch, even when she 
heard her father get up from his chair and come to look 
out the window toward her. He did not dare to call, though 
he was sure she was sitting there alone. 

Finally Silky went into the kitchen, to wash out the milk 
pail before she went to bed. 
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Chapter Twenty-One 



H, 



.arvest season imposed its own demands. Over the 
hills spread the fragrance of ripe grapes so strong and sweet 
that a person could wake up in the night and feel he was 
eating them, the way that richly laden air came in at the 
window. 

Among the first to ripen are grapes that are called white, 
such as Niagara, Elvira, and Portland, but they range in tone 
from yellow to green, as a pond changes color in sunlight 
and shadow. And then come the Delawares, one of the red 
grapes, like unpolished garnet, a small round grape in oval 
compact bunches hard in the hand almost as a jewel cluster 
and worth nearly as much, for this is one of the champagne 
grapes, an aristocrat that sells for as much as twenty cents a 
pound. 

Next come the great blues, the mother Concord grape, ro- 
bust, deep, almost black, with a bloom on them like a frosty 
breath, the big bearers, the foxiest and hardiest, widely 
used for jellies and juices and tolerated by winemakers be- 
cause they are so plentiful. This great commoner was de- 
veloped not far from that rude bridge in Massachusetts and 
her offspring comprise around three-quarters of all varie- 
ties grown in eastern America. The cool cardinal Catawbas, 
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russet dark when fully ripe and the best all-around grapes, 
are slow to ripen, maturing several weeks after the blues; 
they cannot suffer the high heights or frost pockets and 
have to be sheltered by a lake. 

Now everybody, especially youngsters, wild animals, and 
birds, ate grapes and dreamed green dreams, with lips and 
hands stained purple, and heaps of berries were spilled and 
crushed. They left their stomped crying-eye trail all the 
way to town, they rotted in the sun and fermented in the 
cellars. 

In a well-bearing, cleanly cared-for vineyard a good picker 
could pick a ton of grapes a day, about fifty baskets, could 
earn better than ten dollars, even while reminded by the 
nostalgic joyfulness of autumn that there would be vineyards 
long after the present pickers were forgotten. So some picked 
for fun and some for bread and butter, and when sundown 
drove their talk and laughter from the vineyard, the vines 
gone quiet like nuns at vespertine, the reticent fox, the rac- 
coon, the deer, and many small mice stole in to feast, and 
the milkweed moth, just burst out of his gold-flecked pend- 
ant cocoon, hung from a leaf to dry the fragile wings that 
would carry him hundreds of miles from his birthplace. 

The wineries had to change pressing screens and casks 
for different kinds of grapes, so there would be periods when 
blues had to be brought in, up to a certain deadline, then 
reds were called for, and at the wineries and on the town 
streets men compared yields, recalled better harvests and 
made predictions, and so far as talk, work, flavor, smell went, 
the world was a grape for weeks and everybody was drunk 
with it. Whole families went out picking for themselves, get- 
ting abandoned grapes for juice, jellies, and wines. It is a fine 
thing to pick a few baskets of grapes, crush them up in a 
crock along with a little sweetening, watch the natural yeasts 
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make the quiet liquid come alive and spring into a myriad 
of bubbles, rack off this fountainhead of nepenthe, to cap- 
ture it in a cask and wait for its heyday to calm down be- 
fore redeeming your old sins in it. But of course a man can- 
not live on drink, any more than on hope, so there had to 
be the reckoning, the tally at the end of the year's labor, 
there had to be the grape check. 

The farmer drove onto the company's scale, the checker 
gave him a slip, and when his entire crop was in, the grower 
could say: Ten tons of blues at one hundred a ton is one 
thousand dollars, and eight tons of reds at two hundred is 
sixteen hundred dollars, and four tons of Delawares at three 
hundred is twelve hundred dollars. He had a gross of thirty- 
eight hundred, a net of around nineteen, from which he sub- 
tracted his debts and could sometimes salt down a few hun- 
dred dollars against the day when grapes might again be so 
cheap that they would be left to rot on the vine, when the 
ground would turn purple with sugary juice because it was 
not economical to get it to hungry people or the people to it. 

The price on grapes was good enough this year to encour- 
age folks like the Cornels to glean their old half-wild vine- 
yard and make a few hundred dollars. Of course the grapes 
were light and scattered in such places, but if Silky Cornel 
was able to seek out a half-dozen bushels a day it was over 
ten dollars' worth. She was working against the day when 
she would need money for the birth of her child. She would 
be able to make around two hundred dollars in the harvest 
season, picking off their own poor crop and hiring out to 
other growers. 

She hoped Jim Vining would come back but would not let 
herself seek him out in any way. This was not so much a 
matter of decision, of will or reflection on her part; it was 
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rather the accepting fatalism of her nature to trust to the 
sufficiency of each day, evil or good as it might seem to be. 

Just about the time it began to seem that harvest would go 
on forever, it was suddenly over, finished for another year, 
all the grapes were gone and their searing leaves clattered 
in the strong early fall winds, blew along the ground to the 
gullies and washed into the lake. The vineyards no longer 
presented a buxom appearance, rich and robust; now their 
ribs began to show thorough and a person standing below the 
rows could look up along the ground under the wires to the 
hill crest, where in the woods sunlight burned with a soft 
radiance among the ash, locust, and hickory leaves, flickering 
into scarlet flame over the soft maples, and died down into 
a hushed somber glow among the tough old oaks. Then over 
all the slopes spread the ruddiness of fall, the deep blaze of 
dying weeds, sumac, bittersweet, and thorn, as if the blood 
of the earth were flowing more slowly, more mellowly, and 
with wiser passion. 

Young Vining was so busy tractor-plowing the Mathew 
place to get enough done before the fall rains that he some- 
times worked nights; the machine throbbed on in the dark- 
ness, with its headlights stabbing over the silent furrows, 
while now and again a frog or a cricket leaped high into the 
air. He worked with a determination that communicated 
nothing to anybody; he kept as quiet as the land he tore 
open, working until he was so weary he had almost 
no thought for anything but sleep, though sleep did not 
come easily to him. 

It was hard for him not to go across fields to see Silky, 
but he knew she could hear him working; she had been told 
the house stood waiting for them, and he kept hoping she 
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would appear by his side. Jim wanted to get in fifty acres of 
winter wheat this season; he figured the soil would carry it 
for a few years if fertilized, and was going to trash-plow most 
of the remaining acres to alfalfa. He observed that Plow- 
man's berries were taking hold well and planned to set out a 
few hundred more bushes. If wheat stayed up in price, he 
would be able to pay for the farm within five years and if 
he proved it to be productive it would be worth five times 
more than he had paid for it, though he had not bought 
this land to sell it again. 

Nearly everybody came to see him except Silky. One day 
he looked up from his tractor and saw, not her figure com- 
ing, but Clyde Rogers's lank form hulking across the fields. 
Vining cut off the motor and eased himself down from the 
seat, to stretch himself for a moment. 

"I thought you had more sense, Jim!" Clyde spoke as if 
he had been arguing with him for hours. "What do you want 
to get educated for and hide your head away up here?" 

"Education was supposed to fit me for making a farm." 

"Fd rather dig in a coal mine than work this damn hill. 
What do you expect to get out of it? Are you going to spruce 
it up for resale? that would make the most sense." 

"No," said Vining. "No, I'm not." 

"There's sound stuff in the hquse. Tear it down for lum- 
ber," Clyde advised. "You could sell it for a thousand dol- 
lars that way." 

"No, I might want to grow mushrooms in the cellar." Jim 
smiled but Rogers's pale eyes only glanced at him suspi- 
ciously. He looked across the fields and saw the roofs of 
the Cornel house and barn. 

"You've got a pretty neighbor, Fll give you that much," 
he told Vining. "I didn't see much of her picking this year 
but what I did was all right." 
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Jim busied himself with the tractor carburetor. "Have you 
started your trimming?" 

"What's the hurry? I can't see it would matter if it 
wouldn't get done at all. I figure the good times are over." 

"No, they're not." 

"They are until the next war." 

"No, they're not," Vining repeated. "Unless most peo- 
ple are fools enough to want it that way. Why, if you just 
fed all the people in the world right you'd have plenty of 
work for just about everybody and would need every acre 
of growing land there is. There are more people and more 
need all the time." 

Clyde grinned, "But you can't change human nature!" 

"Treat it right and you won't have to change it. Well- 
fed men and starved men don't make wars, though a starved 
man is good for nothing. But a half-fed man is the most 
dangerous thing on the face of the earth. We've never given 
human nature more than half a chance, that's the trouble." 

He was tired and tormented and his voice had taken on 
an unusual vibrancy as he talked; anger with Clyde's nose- 
picking cynicism called up the passion he should have been 
sharing with Silky. For a moment after he finished talking 
he felt badly spent and discouraged. At least Rogers was 
silenced by his speech; he just stared at Jim for an instant 
with belligerent stupidity but under Jim's unyielding gaze, 
he suddenly flushed and his eyes bugged out still farther, as 
if a bit of truth hurt more going down his prejudiced throat 
than a fishbone. But an effect of this moment which neither 
of them could have foreseen was that it caused Jim to decide 
he would have to go see Silky. 

Even while he was talking with Clyde he began to feel 
that he had to go to her soon and that his pride and anger 
had been of no more final importance than Clyde's red-eyed 
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ignorance. There were significant things to be done, and 
from the way he had been feeling up here alone Jim was 
now sure he could never take any joy in his work if the 
girl was not with him to share it. 

Vining kept his machine going until Rogers was out of 
sight. It was near to suppertime and he was working on a 
big field east of the road, across from the house. He had in- 
tended to work until sundown at least and with this in 
mind had brought along sandwiches and a bottle of coffee. 
Instead, he decided to stop for the day and walk down to 
the Cornels'. He could eat with Silky and they could spend 
the evening together; she might even want to wander up 
this way to see what he had already accomplished, before 
he rode the tractor home to his father's. 

Vining raised the plow and shut off the motor again. He 
went around to the old well; as yet he had not put in a 
pump but had removed a section of the wooden platform 
and had a pail and rope there. He brought up some water 
and washed his hands and face, combing back his hair with 
his fingers. The cool water refreshed him and he felt so 
fine at the prospect of seeing Silky that all at once he was 
hungrier than he had been all week. He drank a cupful of 
coffee and took the sandwiches with him to eat on the way. 

Now that he was actually going toward her it was some- 
thing of a delight to stroll along and not hurry; he enjoyed 
the rampart of white towered clouds forming in the west that 
gave promise of a rainstorm; a little rain would make the 
plowing go still better. Up at the edge of the woods above 
the Cornel farm, where he had so often seen the full moon 
rising, he saw three deer standing, calm as cattle, and they 
watched him without moving as he went along the gray dirt 
road and turned in at the Cornel lane. 
The house was quiet, with no lamps lighted as yet, though 
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a wisp of smoke drifted down and away from the kitchen 
chimney. As he turned at the line of old willows, to go past 
the duck run to the barn, he saw the girl and Holley 
Mathew coming from the old vineyard, carrying several 
empty bushel baskets between them. Before he could be 
seen Vining spun around and walked swiftly back along the 
lane, hidden from their sight by the thick growth of willows. 
He was on the road again before he slackened his stride, be- 
fore he was able to think at all against the surge of resent- 
ment and disappointment that had turned him back, and 
then, even more disturbing, a wave of indecision swept 
through him, as he wondered if he should not have gone 
right up to her, after all. 

He knew he was right in wanting to claim her, and might 
have made certain of her for good. Yet he did not want to 
see Mathew just then. For some reason he always felt young 
and inexperienced in Holley's presence. But it was agony to 
be walking away from the girl, back toward the empty farm- 
house where he worked, after feeling so sure they would be 
. together again this evening, and for a moment he came to 
a standstill in the center of the road, looking around him 
unseeingly, wondering what he should do, while the poison 
of indecision struck more deeply and bitterly into him. 

He realized the deer had gone, they just were suddenly 
not there, and it seemed his hopes, or at least his will to 
hope, went with them, for he started slowly up the road 
again, where he and the girl had not long ago walked in the 
full moonlight. When he reached the Mathew homestead he 
sat down on the low front porch, under the spruce trees, his 
back to the sunset, and smoked a cigarette. There was still 
a sandwich left in the paper bag and he tossed it away un- 
der the spruce trees for the birds. 

He had no spirit for plowing any more that night, of that 
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much he was certain. He ground his cigarette out under his 
heel and went over to the tractor to disconnect the plow. 
Then he started the motor, swung the machine into the 
road, and went down over the hill to his father's house. 
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Chapter Twenty-Two 



JLhe pressures grew heavy on Seth Cornel during 
deer season in late November. There were strangers with 
guns all over the Pinnacle then, sometimes a small plane 
droned over the fields, and the game protectors and depu- 
ties, one of whom was Clyde Rogers, patrolled roads and 
woods. Not many of the hunters still-hunted, which is of 
course a good way of hunting almost anything; most of them 
rammed around, shouted to one another, smoked and 
lunched, had a long shot now and again at a deer, banged 
at foxes and squirrels and occasionally at other hunters. 

They stopped in at farmhouses for water and to visit. 
Three different hunting parties wandered into Seth's yard 
one clear cool day, several men in each party, and they all 
enjoyed talking with Seth and his daughter. Some of them 
were slow to leave once they had seen the girl. Ordinarily 
this would have pleased the old man because he not only 
liked to hear and tell hunting stories but had always been 
gratified to see his daughter admired. 

But like all overly sentimental men he had the kind of 
pride that is easily hurt. Inasmuch as it had become evident 
to him that Silky was pregnant, he suspected that every man 
who now saw her formed his own lustful opinion of the 
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wages of her sin. Though Seth was a father who could not 
bring himself to work a farm for anybody's sake, who scarcely 
bothered to pick up after himself, except in the forgiving 
dimness of his memories, he was now in a torment because 
his daughter was bent on the simple act of creation. 

His own life had been on the surface unconventional, he 
had managed to get through most of it without doing 
much, and he was often original in his talk. But like so many 
apparent nonconformists he had a deep respect for conform- 
ity; it was so powerful, so unbalanced a respect as to be a kind 
of fear, from which he had always only sought to escape. 
Now that it appeared he was going to be cornered by con- 
vention at last, made to suffer exposure because of his daugh- 
ter's act, he was greatly outraged and tortured. 

Actually Jim Vining had come back to see the girl, had 
been here several times in the past fortnight, but old Seth 
had not been reassured, as he had expected to be, by Jim's 
return. It seemed to him that young Vining and his 
daughter were now only friendly, were satisfied to sit around 
and talk, and instead of leaving him acted as if they might 
be embarrassed if he left them to themselves. So he con- 
vinced himself that she had lost a husband in young Vining 
when he discovered she was pregnant. 

One day during deer season even John Vining appeared 
at the Cornel farm with his son, after they had been out 
hunting together. It seemed to Seth that the Vinings were 
too deferential in their treatment of him and his daughter, 
like people at somebody else's funeral. What Seth did not 
have enough realistic sense to perceive was that Silky and 
Jim were catching up with each other, were letting time 
and their own growth make a sound union between them, 
one that of itself would flourish no matter what adversities 
rose to trouble it. 
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In consequence of his fear and concern, Seth Cornel went 
to see Holley Mathew. He had no plan in mind, which was 
characteristic of him, but merely a feeling that if he could 
talk with Mathew something might get said which would 
change things. 

Deer season lasted for one week and during that time 
Mathew did little hunting. He liked to stalk deer by him- 
self, taking into close account the kind of day and the hour, 
the wind and terrain. He did not like to be carefully follow- 
ing a fresh track only to come upon a couple of men loudly 
telling each other there was not a deer on the whole Pin- 
nacle. Once he had the satisfaction of watching three men 
trot along on an old trail, as if they had an appointment 
with the deer at some four-corners, while a fine buck actu- 
ally was following them within gunshot. 

When Mathew did hunt during deer season he chose a 
place where he figured driven deer might take refuge and 
waited for them or hunters to come to him. Usually it was 
the latter that burst upon him, some of them amazed to 
find a man standing stock-still with his gun leveled at them, 
and once Mathew had been shot at by a hunter who mistook 
his shoulder for a deer. 

It was a chill early evening when Seth set out across the 
fields for Holley's shack. The ground was not yet frozen but 
there had been heavy frosts that had darkened the covering 
of the hills. In the sags the weeds brushed stiffly against his 
hands and leaves blown from the woods crushed underfoot. 
Seth liked the smell of fall; he would have said that it made 
a man feel good, gave him appetite and yet let him rest; it 
did not have the lovely compelling fever of spring in it. 

He felt easier now than he had for weeks, trudging slowly 
across the slope with the stump of an old pipe and strong 
tobacco for company, so that the nearer he got to Holley's 
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and the probable pitcher of wine the more he thought he 
might not even mention the trouble his daughter was in. 
After all, things might straighten themselves out; the old 
saving, Alan proposes, but God disposes, came into his mind 
and he realized with a little inner start that Ella, his wife, 
had been wont to say that. 

Seth was glad to see there was akeady a lamp burning on 
Holley's table, though there was still light enough over the 
broad fields to see by. He tapped on the door and entered 
at Holley's call. Mathew was lying on the cot with his hands 
under his head. His two guns were on the table along with 
a can of oil and a cleaning rod he had just finished using. 

"Sit down, Seth," Holley told him. "I haven't seen any- 
body worth talking to all week." 

"I guess I never saw so many hunters at one time, but 
I only saw one deer go out on a car." 

"They got more than that. They took at least a dozen off 
the hill and there are plenty of cripples around. I was within 
half a minute of shooting one when the warden came 
along." 

"Get out not Harrison Bourne himself!" 

"Yes. He was alone this time. This doe that had a leg 
shot loose came dragging down through the woods. Fd just 
stopped in the road to watch a flock of whistlers close to 
shore. I had a mind to load up and take a shot but with so 
many strange cars on the road I thought the hell with it. 
Then the deer comes sneaking down a gully like a sick dog 
and I figured I might as well finish it, but right then along 
comes a car and it was Bourne and he stopped." 

"Did he see the doe?" 

"No, it must have swung back when his car pulled up. I 
didn't look that way until after Bourne left." 

"Did he check on you?" 
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"No. He wanted to know if I'd seen anything that day, so 
I told him the truth plenty hunters and a doe." Holley 
had risen to his feet; he lifted up the trap door and reached 
down to get a half-full jug of wine from the top cellar step. 
"This is about aU I got left, Seth. Cider's all gone. I'll 
have to raid Guy until I can make some more." 

He poured Seth a tumblerful of the dark-red wine, a 
strong tangy wine he had made from half- wild Concords and 
Catawbas last year. Seth drained a third of his glass at one 
swallow, then lit his pipe again, sucking on it when he was 
not sipping wine. "Did you see Clyde at all?" 

"No." 

"He stopped in at the place one day along with another 
man I figured was a deputy too. I don't expect Clyde would 
relish going it alone." 

"I didn't see him or a buck didn't have a shot at any- 
thing, but I figure to get a deer by and by when things have 
quieted down." 

"It's too warm now anyhow to keep meat." Seth watched 
Holley fill his glass again. "We sort of missed you during deer 
week." 

"I've been laying low I'll be up one of these days." 

"Even old John Vining dropped in. Why, he hasn't been 
up for 'most a year. He was out hunting with Jim why, I 
don't think John could see a herd of deer at ten yards." 

"You'd be surprised," smiled Holley. He realized Seth's 
tongue was loose already, and shoved the jug nearer to him, 
thinking he had probably come down tonight mostly out of 
thirst. 

"Jim's sure cutting loose up above," Seth said. "Like as 
not he'll make a go of it too. Sometimes he rubs me the 
wrong way but I will say he doesn't take a back seat for 
anybody." 
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"He'll do all right. Some guys are born that way you can 
tell it. I don't know what it is but you can tell it he was 
like that as a kid." At Holley's gesture Seth helped himself 
to another half-tumbler of wine. 

"Your father used to make good wine, Holley. I recall he 
liked to hang a bag of spices in the keg gave the wine a 
taste sort of like vermouth. It made a nice winter drink." 

"I remember having it a couple of times when I was a 
kid and had chills. My mother used to add lemon and sugar 
and heat it. It made a fellow sweat." 

"Reminds me of the time Sarah was a little thing and had 
a fever I don't know what it was but she was a miserable 
little tyke. Her mother steeped dried elderberry blossoms 
with peppermint leaves and just about drowned the child 
in it. We covered her with blankets and made her drink 
that hot stuff until she 'most melted away, but she got 
well." 

"Kids either got well or died in the old days." 

Seth said then, "She's sort of got me worried right now." 
He set his glass gravely down on the table and began to re- 
fill his pipe. "I wouldn't mind so much if she'd speak up 
and say out but she's quiet as a church about it." He felt 
more than saw Holley's glance flash toward him but, since 
he said not a word, Seth had to keep right on. "Why, I 
wouldn't say it to anybody else but I'm not so sure the girl 
hasn't gone and got herself caught." 

Holley was rolling a cigarette and looked directly at the 
old man for an instant. Seth thought he was going to 'say 
something, but Holley lit his cigarette and picked up his 
own glass of wine. Seth's was empty. A feeling of helpless- 
ness and anger gripped him for a moment; he had always 
been baffled by Holley's strange silences. Now as if putting 
the whole matter to one side Holley half rose from his chair 
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and drained the remainder of the jug into the old man's 
glass. 

"Might as well finish it," he said. "I wish there was more, 
Seth." 

Seth reached for his glass; his hand felt shaky. "Why, IVe 
had more than enough, for that matter." He gulped down 
the wine. "What I'd better do is walk this off. I guess I need 
a little fresh air. That's stronger stuff than I first thought." 

"You didn't bring a lantern, Seth." 

"I hope I don't need a light to find my way around the 

hill." 

"No, that's right." He went with the old man to the door 
and they stepped out into the darkness; there were no stars, 
just the close light from the cabin window. "It could be a 
storm coming up. Wait, I'd better find you a lantern." 

"I don't need it," Seth argued petulantly. "I'll get my 
night eyes in a minute." 

"Wait" Holley told him and, stepping inside, took 
down a lantern from a rafter nail and lighted it. He came 
back and put it in the old man's hand and Seth saw that 
there was a little smile on Holley's face. 

It improved Seth's humor. "Well, there, now I certainly 
can't stray far," he said. "I enjoyed the wine, Holley. I guess 
I talk too much at times like an old woman but that's what 
comes when dry rot sets in." 

"Well, take it easy. Hell, Seth I wouldn't worry about 
Silky. She doesn't look worried. Let young Vining worry." 

The lantern was smoking and Seth fixed it. "The trouble 
is I don't know that it's him." He swung the lantern down 
to his side. "And I don't know but what he's cooled off, 
anyhow. Likely knows it's not his." And then, since he had 
at last got it all said, Seth shrugged his shoulders. "Well, 
it'll work out. Thanks for the wine. Come up, Holley." 
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"I'll be around," answered Mathew. He saw the light go 
slowly bobbing across the field with the dark shape hulk- 
ing beside it. 

The wind was from the southeast, bringing the smell of 
the newly turned earth above him. The overcast sky seemed 
to rest upon the hill and the air felt raw and cold. It was a 
slow fall and there were still flocks of ducks and geese linger- 
ing in the north. 

Holley looked toward his window and then again across 
the fields in the direction old Seth had gone but could no 
longer see the lantern. Mathew went inside and finished the 
swallow of wine left in his glass. He sat down on the edge of 
the cot and made a cigarette. 

He was certain of one thing Silky had not sent her father 
to tell him. The old man would have talked differently if 
she had and would likely have been less troubled about her. 
Silky had not been down to his shack since young Vining 
had returned to the hill, nor had they been really alone to- 
gether since the night of the rainstorm when they had 
taken shelter under the shore willows. She had in no way 
shown that she did not approve of the sale of the homestead, 
where he had asked her to live with him. 

It was cold inside the shack and Holley decided to go 
to bed. Once under the blankets, he lay quiet waiting for 
warmth to settle in. He lay on his back still thinking about 
Silky. It was so dark tonight he could hardly discern the 
squares of window. If the girl had a kid coming, it might 
have happened when she was down here with him, late last 
spring. Maybe he should never have let young Vining take 
over. 

Then he tried to figure it out from Silky's standpoint. He 
knew she would never go crawling to anybody. Then suppos- 
ing she really had come to wish she had not refused to live 
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with him; she had a right to change her mind, a mighty good 
right finding herself caught, or maybe Vining just did not 
look so good to her any -more and she was remembering 
when they had just about the whole hill to themselves and 
plenty of deer meat and cider. The girl might have been 
looking for him to show up again and couldn't say anything, 
being the way she was about things, now that she was in 
trouble. 

Mathew turned on his side and drew his knees up for 
greater warmth. He could smell the wineglasses on the 
table, and he wondered if she had been looking for him to 
show up during deer season, the way he used to do in the 
past. Holley had a hunch he thought he would make sure 
of getting a deer in the next few days and take most of it 
over to the Cornels. She had lost the calf, anyway. A good 
mess of deer meat could be his calling card; if she wanted 
to pick it up from there, all right. There was no harm in 
playing for one more chance. 

Holley turned over on his side, with his back to the table, 
reached up to slide open the window and settled down to 
sleep, thinking where the deer might like to be in such 
weather, hunting over the thickets, the woods edges, the bar- 
rens he knew so well, with the night wind blowing in 
through the window on his face. 
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V>Jnly the leather-dark oak leaves hung on, while a 
windrow of fallen leaves floated in the lake a few rods off- 
shore, fading slowly along like the memory of summer's 
kindness; the marsh grass bent with frost, and in the woods 
the screech owl's cry sounded clearer and more forlorn. Fall 
rains had soaked and dulled the woodland crispness, the blue 
hazy tang went out of the air and sleety cold came into it, 
and sometimes snow flurries streamed hurriedly past. 

Grapes that the pickers had missed froze on the leafless 
vines and under the old apple trees the ground was bumpy 
and red with apples, until they began to rot, but still rabbits 
and deer came for them. 

Mathew stopped in at the Cornels', with the excuse that 
he wanted to borrow some shotgun shells from Seth. Silky 
was in the kitchen, where he had hoped she would be, and 
he stood talking with her before he went into the living 
room to see the old man. She was kneading a batch of dough, 
the warm yeasty smell filling the room, as she rolled and 
pummeled the stretchy stuff that under her quick hands 
swelled and yielded as if it had a bellylike liveness of its 



own. 



Holley watched her silently for a while, knowing why he 
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was there and what he should make known to her, should 
once more, even if without hope, ask of her, but the words 
seemed to die in him as if he had thought to beg for some- 
thing of the past to return. It made him feel uneasy and 
cornered. She sliced through the rubbery dough with a large 
knife, dividing the batch into four parts, which she molded 
and patted into loaves; she placed them in the grease-black- 
ened tins and spread melted lard lightly over them with 
her fingers. 

It seemed she was meeting his silence with busy quiet- 
ness and that made him only the more uncertain in himself. 
In his shack he had felt almost sorry for her, thinking she 
had perhaps been looking for him, and now that he was 
with her, watching her at her woman's work, he was made 
to feel that he always had been the one in want, trailing 
her, keeping at her. A kind of self -sickness gripped him be- 
cause he could not claim her directly, make her come to him, 
and he turned away, looking out the kitchen window at the 
desolate fields, even more afraid of knowing the emptiness 
in himself, of having it defined, than he was of being openly 
denied by her. 

"There now that's done." He heard her voice, as she cov- 
ered the loaves with a towel on the warming shelf of the 
range. 

Holley felt cold, as with a sense of foreboding. He straight- 
ened around, rolling a cigarette, and heard himself saying 
the last thing he had thought to say, "I thought I might take 
off for the winter " 

"I sure don't blame you for that." Her voice was kind, no 
different toward him than it had ever been, yet just be- 
cause she could be kind and busily unconcerned when he 
was there in such need of her made him feel she had never 
been farther from him. 
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"And how are things going with you, Silky?" he said 
quietly, in a last effort to be completely with her, to let her 
know he was concerned about the child she carried, and 
without his knowing it was theirs. 

"I'm all right/' she answered. "I'm going to be all right, 
HoUey." 

His eyes raised to hers and she smiled, and a thing he 
thought he never felt, a fear, went through him, as if some- 
thing were being asked of him, not by the girl, but by life 
itself, something that was worse than the dread of death 
the staggering realization that to be really with her, even if 
she wanted it, he would have to be changed so entirely that 
it would be like being born again, giving up the solitariness 
that like a drug had made his life. Weakly, half hating him- 
self, he said, "I'm going to try for a deer. We ought to have 
a celebration before I take off." 

"That would be nice. Pa's been hankering for some deer 
meat." 

"How about it, Seth?" Holley said, hardly raising his voice, 
and he smiled a little as Seth answered in a tone that was 
far too surprised and revealed that he had been trying to 
hear their talk. 

"Sure fine, Holley! I'm all for it. Sure enough." 
Holley lit his cigarette; an edge as of contempt came into 
his voice. "Got any extra shells, Seth? I'm out of slugs." 
"Why, yes, certainly I must have some somewhere." He 
came out to the kitchen in his slippers, yawning as he 
scratched his cheek. "Up on that top shelf, Sarah see in that 
cigar box if there's not some slugs." 

The girl stepped up on a chair beside her and lifted down 
the box of shells. She held the box out to Holley as she 
stepped down next to him and he took his time sorting the 
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shells over, selecting a few that had the solid load in them. 
He balanced them in his hand, looking at them, waiting for 
Silky to turn away. 

"Why, take more take them all," said Seth. "Like as not 
I'll never do any more hunting at all." 

"Thanks, this should be enough. These ought to bring 
me luck, Seth." He glanced out the window again. "I got 
an hour before dark maybe I'll circle around on my way 
home." 

"Stop in for a loaf of bread" Silky said, as he slipped 
the shells into his pocket. 

At that he looked at her, his eyes passing down over her 
full waist, then let his gaze come to rest on Seth's face, as 
if something about the old man amused him or as if they 
held some secret in common. A kind of dark cruelty came 
into his eyes though it did not seem directed toward any par- 
ticular person or thing. 

"I'll make a deal with you" Holley said levelly. 'Til 
trade you deer meat for bread." 

"Why, sure, Holley all you want," said Seth. 

Silky smiled. "That's fair enough. Don't get caught 
though," she told him as he opened the door. 

"I'll be seeing you," he said, as he went out, going past the 
old hemlocks to cross the fields to the big woods. 

A few nights later a wet snow fell silently. No wind stirred, 
the big flakes settled straight and thick to the ground and, 
though most of them melted where they struck, there was 
by morning a wet blanket of white spread thinly over the 
slope. 

Along about dawning a herd of five deer moved from 
the lower end of Cornel's old apple orchard, across the slope, 
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passing between Mathew's cabin and the big woods, going 
for higher land toward the upper road, on a line above 
Rogers's vineyard. 

Even before dawn Holley Mathew was awake, and he 
turned on his back looking up at the grayness overhead where 
he could barely distinguish the rafters. He lay still, collect- 
ing himself, waiting for life interest to take hold of him. At 
this hour of the day he was often completely without concern 
or sympathy for any pursuit or for anyone. Everything ap- 
peared to him in a cold light, as if instead of just waking he 
had died and there was no more warmth of feeling in him 
than in a broken stone. 

Even as he thought about Silky at this moment he won- 
dered that he had let himself go after her again. Supposing 
that it was his child, he himself could not hope to live long 
enough to see it take care of itself. As for Silky, he had had 
the best of her; let her wake up beside him every morning 
and she would soon be telling him he looked old enough 
to be her father. 

He reached up and rubbed his eyes and chin, which had 
a three days' growth of beard because he had been hunting 
and drinking much of the time and hadn't bothered with 
much else, and then he noticed that a more even light shone 
into the room than was usual before sunup. Instantly he 
straightened up in bed and saw the snow and could smell 
the airy wetness of it coming through his open window. 

For a long moment he stood against the west wall of the 
cabin, watching to both north and south, and then started 
obliquely for the woodline below him, the wind in his face, 
intending to follow the woods edge southward to the end of 
the Pinnacle and to work back on the lee side on the chance 
that deer might have moved over there during the night for 
shelter. 
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Before he reached the trees he saw the tracks that the 
small herd had made, bearing away from the woods toward 
the crestland. He could see the trail going away in a slightly 
curved, wandering line, as if the deer had been lazy about 
getting up the slope. Close by the woods he bent down to 
examine the tracks. They were very fresh, not much water 
had oozed into them, flecks of snow that had been scuffed 
forward were still separate and clear; one of the prints was 
big enough to be a buck's. But he did not like to trail them 
across open land, even with the wind in his favor, and de- 
cided to chance that they might have swung back down to 
the lower woods, on his side, when the snow stopped. He 
kept near the trees, standing perfectly still for long periods, 
letting the quiet of the woods settle about him. 

Once an owl swooped soundlessly down toward him, com- 
ing almost within striking distance of his head before it 
realized its mistake and softly swung up and away from him, 
disappearing among the trees with the silent ease of a 
shadow. Even though neither he nor the owl had made any 
sound, Mathew did not move for many minutes, waiting to 
hear if anything else in the woods took alarm at its flight. 
At a half-crouch he eased his way through a stand of stag- 
horn sumacs, feeling the heavy plumed tops sway overhead, 
and a rabbit went out ahead of him* He did not shoot, 
though ordinarily he might have taken the rabbit and let the 
deer hunting go for the day, but he wanted deer meat to 
take to the Cornels. Luck had entirely failed him the past 
few days. 

He could see the big breadth of woods below his shack, 
where Plowman lived, and could see not only his own place 
and his father's old home, but the freshly turned fields 
young Vining was working, and beyond them the roofs and 
hemlocks of the Cornel farm. As far as he could see on the 
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slope young Vining's were the only tilled fields and at that 
distance they made but a small square that Holley's hand 
hid as he raised a match to light a cigarette. 

A pair of dogs came across a corner of one field. They 
struck a row of abandoned apple trees near the road, 
smelled around a couple of the trees and then came on down 
the slope toward the big woods. Holley rose slowly to his 
feet, letting the cigarette fall into the snow. The course of 
the dogs should take them across the deer trail, and 
presently he saw the hound in the lead drop its nose to the 
ground and sniff back and forth. 

As the other dog struck the trail, they both swung in 
Holley's direction and came on running fast, the hound with 
his nose to the ground, the shepherd beating around him 
and finally running in the lead, with its head high, and 
despite the wind Holley heard it yap sharply. They went 
an eighth of a mile above him and were out of sight over 
the road and in the fields beyond; but he heard the barking 
of the shepherd as they came back, plunging across the road 
again, going almost straight downhill now, with the hound 
suddenly in voice in the woods southwest of Mathew. 

Turning carefully, Holley shrank back into the woods, 
careful not to slip on snowy fallen branches and looking for 
stones or wet patches of leaves that would silence his tread, 
his shotgun held concealingly close to his leg. If the deer 
had a chance, they would run with the wind, would come 
back toward him, that is, and he was trying to get as far 
down as he could so they would not pass too far below him. 

Then he heard the dogs going fast through Rogers's vine- 
yard and realized he was too late; if they were on the deer 
they were now driving north of him, back toward his cabin. 
But in the woods above him, well below the ridge road, he 
heard a single snapping sound, as if a small branch had been 
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broken, and at once sensed that one of the deer had left the 
herd, had doubled back up the hill, and that could be a 
young buck. 

Holley bent down, trying to see through the trees, making 
no sudden movement, and he did not take a step forward for 
minutes. Then he moved on for a score of feet and again 
waited. When he went forward again he went somewhat 
faster, beginning to think the deer had cleared the woods 
and taken to the big fields beyond, but before he himself 
broke from the woods he saw it moving sideways to him, 
at the road edge where the ditch weeds hid almost all but its 
shoulders and head, sneaking along slow and easy. 

It was not aware of him, seemed listening to the dogs 
now far below it, and it was a buck with horns no more than 
ten inches long. Holley brought up his gun, sighting for 
just below the deer's shoulder. As he squeezed on the trigger 
the buck suddenly raised its head, so the slug hit it just too low 
to kill it outright and as it plunged forward, going on three 
legs down the -hill across to Holley's left, the car that had 
startled it came fast from the south. 

Mathew did not move. He saw that it was the Vining car; 
Jim was driving and had evidently not heard the shot nor 
seen the deer plunging down the slope, for he sped right 
past Holley's stand, going toward the old Mathew house. 
Even from where he stood Holley could see splatters of 
blood on the snow and he was sure the deer was badly hurt. 
He hated having messed up the kill, even though the car 
was the cause of it, and now could do nothing but wait for 
the deer to lie down, trusting the dogs would stay with the 
herd and not find the buck. 

There was nothing that he could see moving in the lower 
fields; they were silent and empty. He glanced toward the 
Mathew house and saw Vining's car go past it; as he watched, 
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it turned in at the Cornel lane. He did not like the way things 
were going; it made him feel trapped, to be bothered by both 
the girl and young Vining. And now there was the wounded 
deer somewhere on the slope. He was determined to get it 
before the day ended. 

With no one in sight, he went to where the deer had been 
standing when he shot it. There were splashes of blood faded 
into the snow and on the nearby dry weeds and a few feet 
away were pieces of bone, sharp edged and fresher than pain. 
There was a clot of wet hair stuck to a tall goldenrod stalk. 

Holley followed the plunging tracks of the buck, seeing 
where the uninjured foreleg had cut deep and slid into the 
ground and the drops of blood; the other leg bone must 
have deflected the bullet away from the chest, since there 
wasn't much blood lost. The trail led for the woods, going 
more directly than the original trail of the herd Mathew had 
followed earlier. In a shallow sag where the snow lay more 
evenly Holley could see that the buck was slowing up and 
the shattered leg had scraped in the snow, like a dragged 
stick. 

Mathew moved on slowly, watching ahead toward the 
woods, making no sound, and he saw where the deer had 
stood; there was a blood hole through the crust of snow. At 
the edge of the main woods he followed the track alongside 
an old stock fence that bore in among the trees and there 
found where the buck had stepped over a partial break in 
the fence; there were belly hairs stuck to the old wire. The 
poor bastard, Holley said to himself, and was careful in 
getting over the wires not to make any noise. 

The woods were quiet, the morning wind was down now, 
and the sky was still overcast enough so that the light was 
even in among the trees. Midway in the woods the buck's 
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trail turned, bearing almost due north, going along parallel 
with the low road, but keeping well above it. 

At least he is going right home where he should, Holley 
told himself, and leaned against a tall dead pine, when sud- 
den and loud a crow cawed and almost at once there was a 
clamor of their cries, harsh and excited, not more than a 
few hundred feet ahead of him and the frenzy of raucous 
warning calls kept right on, moving gradually northward. 
Likely they were screaming over the floundering buck and 
Mathew cursed them under his breath, for anybody within 
a mile would know they had found something. 

He struck a deep ravine and could see almost down to the 
road under the arching trees, but there was nothing except 
the dark water flowing over the shale in the bottom of the 
gully. He bore sharply uphill, striking over onto the steep 
long side of the ravine as he went, heading for a great hem- 
lock that towered up from halfway down in the big gully. 

He was just slowing up behind its spreading low branches 
when he heard a scraping sound above him and crouching 
under the boughs saw the buck strike the bottom of the gully 
slope, where in the stream bed it reared to its feet and he 
was certain it had winded him; it was clattering right up the 
bottom of the gully, and the crows wheeled high and 
away, shrilling cawing, as he fired, hitting the buck in the 
spine so that even as he reloaded it dropped heavily and did 
not move again. 

Holley leaped forward to bleed it, wanting to pull it to one 
side of the water to leave until darkness. He ran with his gun 
in his left hand, already reaching for his knife, and was al- 
most bent over the deer when from the bank across the 
ravine and almost directly above him someone shouted, 
"Hey, you!" and Mathew, swung away. Looking up, he saw 
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that it was Clyde Rogers. He saw the small red face 
leaning over to look at him. At the same time Clyde realized 
that it was Mathew and out of his surprise and confusion 
half brought up his own gun as if to threaten away the con- 
tempt that flashed into Holley's face. 

Against the movement of Clyde's gun Holley fired toward 
the face staring down at him, without even raising his gun to 
his shoulder, with no thought of killing Clyde but with hate 
enough to see it happen, as something almost apart from 
him, final and violently sure, like crushing the head of some- 
thing dangerous and sick, wanting to get rid of that glassy 
coward stare, to have it out of his life and so doing the very 
thing that would always relate Clyde to him. The slug struck 
Rogers in the chest, bending his whole body backward for an 
instant, but he fell downhill and was still slipping, slowly, 
when there was a crashing noise behind him. 

Someone was running in the woods, coming toward them, 
and Mathew plunged away up his side of the ravine, striking 
again for the hemlock tree, not stopping even when he heard 
the warden shout at him, even when the revolver shots came, 
streaking through the hemlock branches. He ran as hard as 
he could down the hill, sliding and leaping, until he had 
enough swell of ground between him and the warden, and 
then kept going straight south in the woods. He just walked, 
fighting as against horror for breath, hardly able to grasp 
what he had done, saying once, half under his breath, in 
stunned wonder and regret, "Good God . . ." 

He swung his gun up into the crook of his left arm, 
swallowing to get the choking bitter dryness out of his 
mouth, and tried to roll a cigarette while he still slowly 
walked onward. His breath caught, with something like the 
retching of despair or fear, and he made himself stand still, 
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breathing deeply and heavily for a moment, before he poured 
the tobacco into the paper. 

As he lit the cigarette he looked back; he could hear noth- 
ing, but could see his own footprints. It was getting on to- 
ward high noon. Except on the north sides of the ravines the 
snow would soon be gone. 
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JLJlake Plowman was cutting wood behind his cabin 
that morning and heard the shots south of him on the slope. 
They came from not more than a mile away, he guessed, and 
had the thudding sound of slugs. He was puzzled when he 
heard the lighter shots that followed and thought they 
might have come from a .22 rifle. Of course he knew that 
Mathew had both a shotgun and a rifle but wondered at the 
number of reports that did not sound like good shooting. 

Plowman stepped into the cabin, took up his own shotgun 
and a few shells, telling -his boys to stay at home with their 
mother. They watched him go; he took to the road at the 
outset by way of quickly cutting down the distance between 
him and the shooting. It was his intention to make his way 
up alongside the big Deer Point gully about a half mile to 
the south and take up a stand there to see what might de- 
velop. 

The road was only damp by now, all snow had gone from 
it, and he was going along swiftly, keeping close to the 
upper bank to be less conspicuous, when from the south a 
car bore down upon him at a speed that stopped Plowman 
in his tracks. Just as he recognized the game protector, the 
car swerved and Slid in the road and then as Bourne let up 
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on the brakes it passed Blake before it could be brought to a 
stop. It backed up at once even though Plowman had 
turned to take a step toward the car. 

Harrison Bourne reached over and flung open the door on 
Blake's side and he saw at once the great concern in the 
elderly man's face. "Have you got a phone at your place?" 
Bourne demanded. 

"No," said Blake. "The nearest one is at the head of the 
road, unless you go back to Wetherel's cottage." 
"What are you doing?" 
"Nothing much why, what's the matter?" 
The warden had not taken his eyes from Blake's. "You'd 
better go down to Deer Point gully go up this side of it. 
Halfway up you'll find Rogers. He's dead. Don't touch him 
or anything else up there. Stay with him until I get back." 
The warden pulled the lever of his car into gear. 

Blake stared at him, still with his hand on the door. "Do 
you mean Clyde ! What did he do?" 

"Nothing." The warden was impatient. "If you know 
Mathew he did it." 

Blake stepped back from the car. "I don't believe that." 
"No? Well, I saw him there and Clyde saw him that's 
about the last thing he said." He pressed down on the ac- 
celerator and raised his voice to carry above the sound of the 
motor. "Stay where I told you I'll be back." 

Blake slammed the door shut as the car started away from 
him, and walked on slowly, in amazement going over the 
warden's words in his mind: he had said he would find only 
Rogers there, and remembering the lighter shots he had 
heard, Blake decided they must have come from the 
warden's gun. But he would not have been in such a hurry 
if Mathew was dead too. 

If Holley had really killed Clyde, and Blake knew him 
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well enough to know it was, after all, possible, then Mathew 
could not be far away right now. Blake did not think Holley 
would have fired twice at anybody, being a good shot, but 
there had been the two shotgun reports. Unconsciously 
Blake was walking faster, wondering if Holley had got 
clean away. He did not think he could be altogether guilty; 
something would prove he had had some right to shoot. 

It occurred to Plowman that he had his own gun loaded 
with deer slugs; he left them in the gun as a kind of defiant 
evidence that his judgment was no better than Mathew's. At 
the same time he wondered at the welter of thoughts that 
went through a man's head at such a time, as he walked 
faster and faster toward the fact of death, against which 
there was no argument. As he left the road to climb the 
slippery steep hUl he slowed down, making himself stand 
still once until his heart pounded less hard, and he struck a 
snowy patch where he saw footprints going downhill, prob- 
ably the game warden's. 

He swung his gun across his arm and went on slowly. 
The first thing he saw was a fresh-broken pine branch, still 
hanging by a strip of bark at about shoulder height from a 
young tree, and looking a short way down the gully bank 
from this slender pine he saw the body. Rogers was turned on 
his side, his knees drawn up, a scraped place on the wet ground 
behind him; his hand was muddy and there was dirt on the 
knees of his khaki jeans. 

With his gun across his chest Blake stood looking down at 
Rogers, at the face that looked even sharper and smaller 
without life, at the redness on the front of the old dark-blue 
wool jacket and did not have to look to know how the back 
would be torn open. 

The body did not affect Plowman much at all, perhaps 
because it conveyed no sense of loss to the world. As the 
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final presence of Clyde, it did not communicate much. The 
wildlife that had been sacrificed and now lay soddenly in 
the stream seemed to be symbolic of a much more significant 
factor, even in human relationships. Blake supposed that was 
why he felt bad for both it and Holley, for the wildness in 
the man that had never found a clear way for itself and 
now might find no way at all. 

He tried to decide if there were tracks going away across 
the opposite slope, and wondered if Holley had got to the 
deer before he ran into Clyde and all at once Blake thought 
about Rogers's gun, being sure Holley would not have shot 
him in cold blood. 

He stood up, casting about the slope; there was nothing 
this side of the silent-running gully water but the man's 
body, no gun, no ejected shells. The deer was going uphill 
when it was shot, that was about all Plowman could tell, and 
he could only wonder where Holley might be now, trying to 
think what he himself would do in his place. Having made 
such a mistake in violent anger, most men would give them- 
selves up when the anger was spent, but Blake was not so 
sure about Mathew. He had always lived according to his 
own lights; he might fight it out that way to the end; might 
even choose to take his punishment entirely by himself, the 
way he had taken nearly everything in his life, too much 
alone. 

But of course it takes two to make a murder; in a direct 
sense Clyde had been sticking his ugly, narrowly righteous 
neck out for most of his life. Maybe if the court would argue 
about it long enough Mathew could escape the most serious 
charge of murder, providing Clyde had been carrying a 
weapon of any kind, but it was hard to imagine Holley 
Mathew in court or jail. 

Now, if he was anywhere alive, he was most likely on the 
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well enough to know it was, after all, possible, then Mathew 
could not be far away right now. Blake did not think Holley 
would have fired twice at anybody, being a good shot, but 
there had been the two shotgun reports. Unconsciously 
Blake was walking faster, wondering if Holley had got 
clean away. He did not think he could be altogether guilty; 
something would prove he had had some right to shoot. 

It occurred to Plowman that he had his own gun loaded 
with deer slugs; he left them in the gun as a kind of defiant 
evidence that his judgment was no better than Mathew's. At 
the same time he wondered at the welter of thoughts that 
went through a man's head at such a time, as he walked 
faster and faster toward the fact of death, against which 
there was no argument. As he left the road to climb the 
slippery steep hill he slowed down, making himself stand 
still once until his heart pounded less hard, and he struck a 
snowy patch where he saw footprints going downhill, prob- 
ably the game warden's. 

He swung his gun across his arm and went on slowly. 
The first thing he saw was a fresh-broken pine branch, still 
hanging by a strip of bark at about shoulder height from a 
young tree, and looking a short way down the gully bank 
from this slender pine he saw the body. Rogers was turned on 
his side, his knees drawn up, a scraped place on the wet ground 
behind him; his hand was muddy and there was dirt on the 
knees of his khaki jeans. 

With his gun across his chest Blake stood looking down at 
Rogers, at the face that looked even sharper and smaller 
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wool jacket and did not have to look to know how the back 
would be torn open. 
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because it conveyed no sense of loss to the world. As the 
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final presence of Clyde, it did not communicate much. The 
wildlife that had been sacrificed and now lay soddenly in 
the stream seemed to be symbolic of a much more significant 
factor, even in human relationships. Blake supposed that was 
why he felt bad for both it and Holley, for the wildness in 
the man that had never found a clear way for itself and 
now might find no way at all. 

He tried to decide if there were tracks going away across 
the opposite slope, and wondered if Holley had got to the 
deer before he ran into Clyde and all at once Blake thought 
about Rogers's gun, being sure Holley would not have shot 
him in cold blood. 

He stood up, casting about the slope; there was nothing 
this side of the silent-running gully water but the man's 
body, no gun, no ejected shells. The deer was going uphill 
when it was shot, that was about all Plowman could tell, and 
he could only wonder where Holley might be now, trying to 
think what he himself would do in his place. Having made 
such a mistake in violent anger, most men would give them- 
selves up when the anger was spent, but Blake was not so 
sure about Mathew. He had always lived according to his 
own lights; he might fight it out that way to the end; might 
even choose to take his punishment entirely by himself, the 
way he had taken nearly everything in his life, too much 
alone. 

But of course it takes two to make a murder; in a direct 
sense Clyde had been sticking his ugly, narrowly righteous 
neck out for most of -his life. Maybe if the court would argue 
about it long enough Mathew could escape the most serious 
charge of murder, providing Clyde had been carrying a 
weapon of any kind, but it was hard to imagine Holley 
Mathew in court or jail. 

Now, if he was anywhere alive, he was most likely on the 
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Pinnacle, though he might have run for the old boat down 
among the willows, and if he was on the Pinnacle he was 
trapped by now, with all roads from the hill blocked. His 
best chance of getting away would have been to go by boat 
across to the highroad, then to ride out of the state ahead 
of the alarm that even now was surely being spread. 

Again, Blake could not readily imagine Holley's taking 
flight in that way. Actually he would not have been surprised 
to see the man come quietly walking through the woods at 
any moment. What he did hear was a car coming from the 
north and as it stopped below him he heard at least one 
other car pull up behind it then a car sped on toward the 
south. What's the hurry? thought Blake; you could speed six 
times around the Pinnacle while Holley stood behind the 
one same tree and watched you. 

From the east he heard the drone of a small plane coming 
over the hill; he saw it turn when it cleared the ridge and 
follow the lake toward the south. Now there were several 
men coming up the hill in single file, not saying anything, 
saving their breath for the climb. Harrison Bourne was in 
the lead, followed by a middle-aged, thickset man, whose 
small-featured, pale face was almost white now with the 
exertion of climbing. 

This was Sheriff Hall. Blake recognized his formal, some- 
what severe features and the black eyes that alone gave em- 
phasis to his face, having seen him pass by a few times in his 
powerful car with the siren and extra light on it. Behind 
him was another heavy-bodied man, with long, almost maid- 
enly tapered legs so that he towered above the sheriff, his 
incongruous legs tightly encased in leather puttees. He wore 
the uniform of a state trooper, with the insignia of sergeant. 

When they saw Plowman, Sheriff Hall let out his breath 
and stood breathing heavily, looking casually around him. 
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"Whew, what a hill it's enough to kill anybody/' and then 
he saw Rogers's body. "Well, there he is. It's going to be a 
job to get him down." 

He looked at Blake while the trooper went forward to 
examine the body and the ground on both sides of the gully. 
"What's your name?" he asked in a weary, polite way that 
suggested he was very tired of the question, and when Blake 
told him, added, "Bourne says you know this Mathew." 

"Yes,IknowHoUey." 

"Did this thing surprise you?" 

"Why, sure. I'm still surprised." 

"At what?" 

Blake took his time, thinking of Holley. "At a man being 
dead over there." 

The sheriff looked him up and down but said nothing more, 
as he turned to look over the body. He stood by Clyde's 
head, maintaining his balance with difficulty on the sharp 
bank, and watched the trooper searching the ground back 
and forth across the way. 

"Down by that big hemlock" the warden called to him. 
"He looked back just as he cleared it." 

The trooper held up a small object. "Here's an empty 
shell down here beside the buck." 

The sheriff went slipping down into the gully and 
clambered up the other side to see about the tracks over by 
the hemlock. 

"Well, I'm not doing any good here," Blake said to Har- 
rison Bourne. 

The warden smiled a little, turning to look at him. "The 
coroner was away. We'll have to take the body down and the 
deer a fourth man would be useful." 

Plowman nodded, as he tried to see the sheriff and trooper 
beyond the hemlock. "What happens after that?" 
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"That's hard to say. It's up to Mathew. If he's wise he'll 
turn himself in. There's a trooper went on to the end of 
the Pinnacle. By now they've got local police and deputies 
watching all the roads here. I think the sheriff will want help 
from some of you along here as well." 

Blake was troubled and said, "Rogers must have had a 

gun " 

"I took it in," the warden replied quietly. "It had not been 
fired, if that's what you mean." Again he smiled in his kind 
way. "It's not awful hard for such a thing to happen, you 
know. You take a man has just made a kill like he's shot 
that deer well, he's keyed up, he's different than ordinary. 
It's sometimes a little dangerous to come on him too quick. 
Of course it depends on the man. I don't say everybody is 
like that some never get worked up that way." He seemed 
glad to talk and Blake was beginning to like him. "I've seen 
it many times in my work," Bourne added. "It's best to take 
it easy when you're surprising certain kinds of men." 

The sheriff and the trooper were coming back and Sheriff 
Hall had both empty shells. "We saw where he must have 
fired at the deer and here's another shell that was over 
where you say he shot Rogers. Let's clear out of here. We'll 
get the body down. Can you give us a hand?" he asked 
Blake, who just nodded. 

"I'll have to get the deer too," the warden said. 

"Well, wait a minute," the sheriff suggested. "Two of us 
will just have to do our best with Rogers. Let the warden 
and Plowman drag the deer down. I want to report back 
and find out what's going on. Maybe I'd better deputize any 
men on the hill." 

"There aren't many," said Blake wryly, as he turned to 
walk down the slope, past Rogers, to the buck at the bottom. 
It was a fine deer, sleekly dark and well fed, probably a 
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three-year-old, with horns under a foot in length. Plowman 
noticed the two bullet wounds and wondered about them 
but he said nothing. There was always time for talk if it 
would do any good. 

He and the warden each grabbed a foreleg of the buck, 
pulling him along headfirst so the coarse hair would slide 
freely over the ground, and Plowman took hold of a horn 
too, because the shattered leg felt as if it might tear loose. 
It was slow work going down the rocky gully bed past the 
pools of water and they heard the sheriff drive away toward 
town before they got down to the road. 
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Chapter Twenty-Five 



At was almost suppertime, lamplighting time, on that 
cloudy November day, and Silky was talking with the 
Plowmans in their kitchen. The three of them stood near the 
stove, hardly aware that their aimless movements back and 
forth in that cozy room were as helpless and disturbed as 
their talk. Becky Plowman had several times urged Silky to 
sit down though she herself remained standing, attempting 
now and then to do something in preparation for their eve- 
ning meal. 

"But what reaUy happened?" Silky asked Blake. The boys, 
Pete and Max, were playing on the floor in the other room 
and the grownups were guarded in their speech. 

Blake never so much in his life wished he could tell an- 
other person what had happened, tell her in such a way as 
to make her see the lasting truth and not just the moment's 
terribleness, take some of the suffering and fear out of it 
for her, but words did not seem much good for that except 
as they gave her time to summon up her own strength. So he 
just said what came into his mind, as he paced absently back 
and forth. 

"Silky, I don't know what happened. Probably nobody 
does, even Holley, if he was there, and I guess he was, all 
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right. Sometimes such things just seem to get done, for good 
or bad, and can't be changed much. I hope we can help 
him out somehow " 

"But they didn't know where he was a while ago when 
they stopped at our place. There were two men from town 
and Jensen from over the other side of the hill. I don't know 
why he had to stick his nose in telling people where Holley 
might be found." Her eyes were searching Blake again and 
she asked, "Where do you think he is? Do you think he's all 
right?" 

"Sure, wherever Holley is he's all right. Perhaps he did 
make a mistake but bad as it is he'll figure out what's best 
to do. Almost any man could have done that to Clyde the 
way he had of making your hackles rise, but Holley will 
think it out now. Nobody sees things straighter when he 
wants to." 

"Where do you think he is now?" she repeated. 

"Why, somewhere on the Pinnacle. I don't know where." 

"That's what I think, too. He wouldn't run away. But what 
will they do, then? " 

"Why, they'll run around and make a big stir over it. It 
won't be easy to find him on the hill if he doesn't want them 



to." 



"Wouldn't it have been better if he had stayed right there 
when it happened?" 

"I don't know. A man like Holley might sort of want to 
think things through before he faced others." Blake put a 
couple of sticks of wood into the stove because the fire was 
dying down. 

Becky put the teakettle forward. "Why don't you have a 
cup of tea with us anyway, Silky?" 

"No, thank you. It's getting dark. Pa will be worried, he's 
so worked up with all they said, and he's scared Holley will 
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come back to his cabin and there'll be trouble." Still she 
did not go to the door. 

They heard a car, and looking out the front window saw 
headlights coining from the north. They all stood still, watch- 
ing and listening, as if any car on the road was bound to 
have fatal significance now. The car came to a stop by their 
mailbox. 

"Sounds like it could be Jim," Blake said. 

"Who is it?" Pete and Max shouted almost together, both 
crowding to the front main-room windows. 

"You could tell better if you listen." Blake flung open the 
front door, letting the light from the kitchen shine down the 
hill, and as he did he heard young Vining's voice. 

"Hello, Blake I'm coming," and even before he reached 
the cabin, Jim asked, "Is Silky there?" 

"That's right, she is." 

Vining stepped quickly into the room, his face brightening 
with relief at the sight of the girl. He smiled at her. "I'm 
glad I found you. And your father will be too!" The boys 
crowded around him. "Hello, kids." 

"I was on my way," Silky said. She was questioning him 
with her eyes and the Plowmans too waited for whatever he 
might have to say. 

He walked over to the stove to warm his hands, and kept 
his voice casual. "Why, there's nothing further, I guess. The 
plane was out until dark and reported nothing. We heard 
about it over the party line, of course. That's all you hear 
when you pick up the phone now." 

"Are they searching yet?" Silky asked. 

"Well, yes that is, they're watching all the roads and 
patrolling around. I guess they don't plan to make a big 
search before sunrise, if that's necessary." 

"He's got to eat and sleep," Silky said. 
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Jim nodded. "They stopped in at the house, of course. 
Guy's too he said he wouldn't be deputized because if he 
was he'd have to arrest himself first of all." 

"We'd better go," Silky said. She was reluctant to leave 
the woodland, as if in a sense she was turning her back on 
Mathew. Jim held open the front door for her now, the 
way to the road and the car. Blake took up his flashlight, but 
young Vining said: 

"We'll make it aU right. It's still not real dark." 

Becky held the children from crowding out into the cold, 
shepherding them back to her side. "Keep in touch with us," 
Blake said. 

"I'll be up right soon, Silky," Becky -told her. "Maybe to- 
morrow." 

"If there's anything to report I'll drive home around this 
way," Jim said. 

"All right, thanks," Blake answered and called after them, 
"Let us know if there's anything we can do." 

They watched the two go down the steep trail, Jim taking 
Silky's hand to help her, until they were out of sight. 
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Chapter Twenty-Six 



Ahe lake lay still and black as a well until the moon 
was high enough above the hill to shine upon it and then 
from out near the center a shimmering path of light led to 
the opposite shore and appeared higher than the general 
level of the dark lake, as if water rose like a spirit there. A 
faint vapor came from the lake's surface, wreathing close 
above the water and up into the gully beds, to be torn and 
lost in the rising air currents. 

Holley Mathew was sitting huddled beneath the trunk of 
a great dead white oak tree that lay across a narrow ravine 
almost a mile south from Deer Point when the moonlight 
struck about him. The trunk of the white oak was almost a 
yard in diameter and the gnarled dead branches had made 
a tangled windfall in the bed of the gully. 

Mathew withdrew his arms from about his knees, straight- 
ened his back and silently yawned; he had not been asleep 
but had sat so quiet it had been like a kind of sleep. Picking 
up his gun from the ground beside him he rose slowly to his 
feet until his shoulder touched against the trunk, then he 
moved out from under it, holding with one hand so he would 
not slide down the bank. 

He kept low enough so that his head did not rise above 
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the upper side of the trunk into the flickering moonlight. He 
was cold and hungry and knowing that the quietest way he 
could get food was to steal it, he kept moving up from the 
bottom of the gully, crouching necessarily lower to keep 
down beside the oak trunk, until he reached the broken base 
of the tree. 

There, higher than a man, the splintered stump reared 
into the air. He leaned against it, looking down the hill; he 
was too far above the road to see it but could look out 
through the leafless treetops and see the eye glitter of the 
lake. 

He kept just below the narrow rib of land, keeping in the 
tree-trunk shadows as he went step by step down the slope. 
A car came along the road from the north, going slowly; it 
sounded like a heavy car, and he crouched down on his 
heels at the base of the tree, watching. He could see the shine 
of its headlights above the road on high bushes and branches 
and then as the car went past he straightened up against the 
trunk, listening as it went steadily on toward the end of the 
Pinnacle. 

He knew it was about midnight and that there was seldom 
that kind of car on the Pinnacle roads during the week; he 
did not doubt he was the cause for the car's being here now 
and somehow it made him feel he had gained time in know- 
ing about it, while in the same moment he wondered how 
long a man might last on his own with nearly everybody 
against him. 

Much of it would be luck, like being where he was when 
the car went by; but still, an animal, a hunted deer, for in- 
stance, could get away with it for years but its kind of food 
and shelter was easier to find. With these thoughts came a 
strange sensation; he did not know what it was, the feeling 
had coiled in him as the car went away, strange and cold, 
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and yet it had something about it that was not unfamiliar, 
as if he had tried before in his life to recognize it. 

Since that instant of hatred in Deer Point gully it was the 
first time he had felt anything but a kind of numbness, but 
this sensation now was so weakening that he started up and 
went on, quicker than before, as if action could rid him of 
the feeling. At least he partly forgot it as he stood beside a 
twin hemlock on the narrow ridge, looking down through the 
trees between him and the Wetherel home. 

Slashing and tangle had absorbed the old fruit farm, only 
the part that the Wetherels kept for a back yard had re- 
mained open and there a couple of twisted old apple trees 
still lived. There were no lights in the windows and it was 
almost certain the Wetherels were not there in the middle of 
the week. But for all he knew a car with men in it could be 
standing in the drive on the south side of the house. 

He waited for a long time by his own feelings but would 
not trust them and stayed unmoving until the moon was al- 
most direcdy above him and he was sure that for the better 
part of an hour there had not been any sound within the 
house or beside it. There had been none at all but as he rose 
to his feet a rabbit that had no doubt been watching him 
thumped away into the tangle that lay beween him and the 
yard. Holley did not pause in his steady stride as he rasped 
through the brush, holding his head low with his gun up to 
protect his face, until he stood close to the first apple tree. 
He felt the hardness of apples underfoot and while he lis- 
tened again, reached around in the grass and found a couple 
of small apples that he put in his hunting coat. 

Now he could see that there was no car in the driveway 
and he went forward past the next apple tree to the rear 
porch of the house. There was one of the original old- 
fashioned windows beside the rear door, and with the heavy 
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blade of his clasp knife Holley pried off the slat stop on 
one side and slipping the blade in beside the upper sash 
swung it out, lifting it down to the porch. Taking up his gun 
again, he stepped from the sill over the lower sash and let 
himself down onto the kitchen floor. 

He walked swiftly to the front door and arranged the 
modern snap lock so he could swing the door quickly open if 
he had to. For a moment he stood beside the door, looking 
as far down the road as he could, and then quickly returned 
to the kitchen. He felt uneasy inside the house and under a 
greater compulsion to hurry and hide than in the woods. 
Swiftly he opened the cupboard doors, found the food shelves, 
largely by feel selected a couple of square tins of meat and 
a round flat tin of fish; these he thrust into his side pocket. 

He pulled himself up to search on the top shelves, feeling 
with his free hand, did not find what he wanted, and dropped 
down to search the lower cupboards; there behind some empty 
bottles he found one that felt heavy. It was nearly half full, he 
saw when he held it up to the moonlit window; he drew 
out the cork and smelled of the stuff. It was whisky and he 
drank a good swallow out of the bottle. Then he took a deep 
breath and drank again, and after carefully replacing the cork, 
slipped the bottle into the back of his hunting coat. 

Holley felt in his pockets to make sure he had matches, 
seeking about the room for anything else of use to him. On 
sudden thought, he made his way to a bedroom off the main 
room. He stripped a plain dark blanket off the bed, folded 
it, and was carrying the blanket over his arm when a bell 
jangled briefly in the main room. He stopped, drawing 
back, though he at once recognized it for the ring of the party 
telephone. 

As he stood there the bell tinkled again; someone on the 
road was slow to answer. He stole across the room; it was 
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darker in the main room and he had to feel his way with his 
hands to the corner from where the sound came. He made 
out the rectangular shape of the crank-type telephone, and 
held down the hook as he raised the receiver to his ear. Slowly 
he let up on the hook. Sound like air rushed into his ear 
and then separate and clear there were words, so that he held 
his breath as if this voice that was so familiar and now so 
close must somehow discover him; it was John Vining's calm, 
deep voice: ". . . no, but your mother was looking for you 
to come. It's after eleven, Jim." 

"I'll be right along. I met up with Mr. Rogers. I'm bring- 
ing him home the coroner showed up and asked us a lot of 
questions. I didn't realize it was getting so late until I thought 
of phoning. I'll be along soon." 

Mathew let his breath out very slowly. That was it: he had 
never hoped the man was alive but now he knew for sure 
that Clyde Rogers was dead. 

"There's no cause to hurry. They haven't heard anything 
about Holley, have they?" 

"Nothing at all, no. They think he may have got across 
the lake. I'm coming right out " 

Mathew waited until they both replaced their receivers 
and as the air went dead in his ear the same strange, leaden 
sensation struck him that he had experienced when he saw 
the lighted car fade away. But while he still held the 
receiver close to him, breathing lightly with his lips partly 
open, he heard, unbelievably real and plain,' a clock ticking, a 
wooden slow deep ticking that sounded familiar to him. He 
pressed the receiver tight against his ear, without reason but 
with something like anxiety, not to identify an enemy but to 
hold to a friend. Someone else was listening on the line, but 
all at once with a faint click, like a throat closing, the clock 
stopped; the silent listener had replaced his receiver too. 
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Carefully Holley put the receiver down on the hook and 
took his finger off it. He turned around, that cold sensation 
striking even deeper in him, and almost blindly walked to 
the kitchen, where at the sight of the moonlit window he 
straightened up and his movements became surer and 
swifter again. 

He stepped to the window, tossed out the blanket, then 
holding his gun swung over the outer sill and down to the 
porch floor. Hardly pausing an instant to listen, he put the 
window back in place and also replaced the stop as well as he 
could, pushing against the nails with his hand. 

Mathew went across the yard under the apple trees, going 
back into the woods almost over the same way he had come. 
It was hard for him to believe it was only eleven o'clock, as 
John Vining had said; it was still the same day; it was just 
this morning he had left his shack. 
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VV hen Guy Bailey replaced the receiver on his own 
telephone he stood for a moment in thought and as he turned 
away looked at his clock to see if John Vining had been right 
about the time. It was eleven-thirty by his old clock, which 
he had to admit was usually wrong. He returned to the table 
where he had been drinking when the telephone rang. He 
refilled his glass with white wine and with a fork speared a 
piece of shrimp from a can in the center of the table, left from 
suppertime. 

Bailey was sitting up this late because he could not bear 
to darken his house against the chance that Mathew might 
come near; he intended to keep a light burning for him even 
when he went to bed. This was not because he believed Hoi- 
ley to be innocent; actually Guy did not doubt that Mathew 
had killed Rogers. But he wanted to help his friend. Guy was 
not surprised at anything that happened in November, a 
strong gray brooding month. It was always hard for Guy to 
go to bed when the moon was coming up; there seemed to be 
so much that was powerfully astir under that veiled light. The 
hill itself had for him a powerful maternal spirit sometimes 
even when he was just working in the vineyard and the 
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ground would not take the plow he called it a contrary 
damned woman and he would have said of the killing of 
Clyde that full responsibility for it rested not with Holley 
alone, nor with Clyde even, but with the hill. This great swell- 
ing mound, that in outlasting all men encompassed them, had 
a spirit of place fully as powerful in its effect on the actions of 
men as its body was powerful in its effect on seed. 

He felt more strongly than ever that Indians had been 
right to worship the Pinnacle, and he supposed, for that 
matter, that all the work white people had done upon it, 
for o-ood or for evil, going directly onto their knees in their 
efforts to get something out of this big belly mound, was 
but another kind of prayer. 

Guy wished Holley would come in out of the night so they 
could drink a glass of wine together; he remembered the last 
time he had drunk wine with his friends in this room and 
they had toasted the hill. He himself had killed Rogers's old 
cat a long time ago and could not see why he should go un- 
punished if Mathew had to pay the supreme penalty. He 
had been tempted to say as much to old man Rogers when 
he had come down in the late afternoon to tell him of the 
tragedy: your cat and nephew are gone, your vineyard too; 
go for a walk and forget it all. 

Guy dipl not think Rogers felt too bad about Clyde's 
death, for that matter. The old man was getting some grim 
satisfaction out of it, at least. Ever since the flood he had 
been expecting nothing but more disaster and could now 
say he was right; it comes in groups of three, he told Guy; 
there'll be more bad news. 

There always is, Bailey had assured him, and had not 
detained the old feUow because Guy felt bad for Holley and 
did not like to hear Rogers keep mentioning him in the same 
breath with Clyde. 
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Since Bailey's house was at road level, he could hear an 
automobile when it was still more than a mile away, and 
now raised his head, listening. As the car came on from the 
north he could tell it was an unfamiliar one, smooth running 
and large, and it went slowly past his place. Guy did not 
raise his head, though he knew he was visible from the road; 
he always felt some resentment toward a car that did not be- 
long to the hill, especially an expensive one. 

Again he looked at his clock, which was about to strike 
midnight. The gears whirred and in turn the chiming notes 
sounded, mellow and slow. Childlike he waited for some- 
thing else to occur upon the traditional impulse of that last 
portentous note but nothing at all happened. Of course the 
clock was many minutes fast. Since he did not know just how 
many, he let it alone, and anyway it was his own time; he 
decided to have a nightcap and go to bed. 

Guy thought he would take a turn upon the hill at dawn- 
ing. Holley might be in hiding nearby, waiting for someone 
he could trust to appear. Guy thought of the many ruined 
houses, barns, sheds, on the hill, of ravines whose green dark 
depths were secret and could well hide a man. There were 
no caves but after all caves are but traps, and he thought 
Holley's tendency would be to keep out of sight without 
actually hiding away in any one place. He would hide by 
hunting the men who sought for him. But one man could 
not last for long against many and because of his act, every- 
body would finally have to be against him. 
. Now again Guy heard the sound of a car and was sure it 
was the same one returning. He sat still, waiting. This time 
he could see for a blinding moment the headlights of the car 
as it came toward his south kitchen window and then it 
quietly drew to a stop in front of his house. There was no 
sound of voices but he heard the car doors slam shut, one 
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after the other, and then there were footseps on the porch 
and someone knocked on the door- 
Only then did Guy turn around in his chair and go to 
open the door. He saw the trooper's uniform and the 
sergeant smiled. A shorter man, well dressed in civilian 
clothes, stood beside the state policeman. 

"Hello, sir," he said. "I'm Sheriff Hall. This is Sergeant 
James." 

"Step in," said Guy. He moved back out of the way and 
busied himself with getting two chairs cleared of papers and 
books for them. 

The sergeant sat down and crossed his long, puttee-clad 
legs, then eased his belt. "This seems like home," he said to 
his companion and Bailey was somewhat startled that his 
tone was so casual and pleasant in contrast to the severe 
preciseness of his uniform. 

The sheriff smiled but said nothing; he had prominent 
dark eyes, heavy lidded, that seemed to come to rest upon 
Bailey with effort, the way a hand rather than sight might 
touch his face. 

Guy thought he was the one to watch out for, and at the 
same -time wondered with something of a start why he had to 
watch out, why he felt guilty at all, why he had to be 
humbled in his own home by these well-dressed men of au- 
thority. 

"Will you have a drink of wine?" he asked, his voice 
vibrant and loud, the way a man who lives alone will talk; 
if they refused, he was prepared to make them get out of his 
house mighty quick. 

"Certainly will." The sergeant smiled. "I've been admir- 
ing it out of the corner of my eye." 

"Over and beyond the call of duty," said the sheriff. 
The sergeant took the tumbler from Guy's hand. "He 
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means that we're not supposed to drink on duty, except in 
an emergency, like if we're freezing." 

Bailey's sudden laugh rang out. "Well, it's a frosty night," 
he said and placed a tumbler in the sheriff's hand. 

"You can't buy wine like this," said the sergeant. 

"I'm no wine drinker," the sheriff said, "but this is fine." 

"We're not keeping you up?" the sheriff said politely. 

"I never go to bed early." 

The sergeant said, "Well, we saw your light, you know. 
We thought we'd better stop. You'd be surprised at the re- 
ports that come in. People report all sorts of things and we 
have to investigate them. A woman saw a man swimming 
downlake this afternoon -it was a log, of course." 

"They'll report this man Mathew in a hundred different 
places before he really turns up," said Sheriff Hall. "That's 
the usual routine." 

The way he talked dismayed Guy. He spoke of this 
tragedy involving men as casually as if they were things with- 
out any feeling or will of their own. Guy did not suppose 
such a person could understand that to have just one last 
full day he could call his own on the Pinnacle might be 
reason enough for a man like Mathew never to let himself 
be taken alive. 

"Has that been your experience?" he said, with undue 
loudness even for him. 

"What?" asked the sheriff quietly. "About the reports that 
come in, you mean?" 

"About a man turning up," Bailey insisted loudly. 

"Oh, that why, yes. They always turn up one way or an- 
other. Don't you think Mathew will turn up? You know him 
better than I do, I imagine." 

Guy suddenly smiled in a wise, benign way. "I've never 
felt I knew any man." He looked at the sergeant, whose 
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glass had long been empty, and broke into his sudden, some- 
what wild laugh. "See here now, have some more wine," he 
told them. 

"I can stand another," the trooper said, and Guy filled his 
glass as he held it out. 

"And you?" Guy asked the other man. 

"Half a glass thanks." 

Bailey accurately gave him that amount and filling his own 
tumbler leaned back in his chair; somehow he felt he had 
been of service to Holley. At least he had not betrayed him. 
Silence would do for the rest, and so he looked at his wine, 
drank, and said nothing more. 

But the sheriff went on. "Why, I think you're right, for 
that matter. All Fm stating is that a man can't keep running 
away. It's against human nature. We need other people too 
much even just to be able to eat. Usually the less you chase a 
man the quicker he comes around." He finished his wine 
and placed the glass neatly on the table, measuring it a hand's 
distance in from the edge. "That's why I expect Mathew to 
show up. With a common criminal it's different, of course. 
A man that makes a business of hiding out, that is, is crazy. 
There's something wrong with him and you go after that kind. 
I don't think Mathew is crazy." 

Again the dismay went deep into Guy. "If you think about 
it enough, everybody is crazy," he said, his voice trembling 
again. 

The sheriff smiled, shrugging. "Well, if you don't think 
he'll show up, let me ask you where you think he is. You 
don't have to say, of course." 

With a kind of wonder Guy heard himself speaking out 
with what he believed to be the truth. "I think he's on the 
Pinnacle. What's more, if he's really in bad trouble I don't 
hold him entirely to blame. I think he'll do what's right if 
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he's given a chance. A lot of people like Holley Mathew and 
I'm one of them! " 

"I'm inclined to think he's still here myself," said the 
sheriff, with a matter-of-factness that was almost frightening 
to Guy. 

"It's too bad/' Sergeant James said, and there was com- 
mon pity in his voice. "It's always tough on a man's people 
and his friends. Luckily Mathew has no people, we under- 
stand." 

"No, he has no people," agreed Bailey. 

The sheriff straightened his coat. "Well, thank you, Mr. 
Bailey. I guess we had better drift along back to town." 

"Come again," Guy told the sergeant. 

"We'll be seeing you." 

Guy nodded and smiled at the sheriff as Hall said good 
night, and went to the door with them. He stood on the 
porch and watched them drive away, the taillight going away 
down the road like a fiery eye. Even then, even after the 
car was out of hearing, Guy stayed motionless on the porch, 
looking at the light-shrouded, deeply still lake, which now ap- 
peared darker than the sky, in which the white moon floated. 

Across the lake dogs were barking at the moon, there was 
even a brief cock's crow and a comical flurry of cluck- 
ing from a coop across the way. The frosty blue breath of 
the lake wreathed the foot of the hill. Guy went into his 
house and shut the door. 

He left the glasses and wine on the table, turning the 
lamp very low, and went into the next room, to his bed. But 
he did not go to sleep for a long while. He lay quietly 
awake, listening to the small night sounds around the old 
house, and even when he closed his eyes to the soft white 
light that filled the room he did not fall asleep right away, 
for a sadness deeper than thought lay in him. 
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jTXs slow as time itself John Vining climbed the hill, 
going up past row after row of his leafless vines to the upper 
reaches of his vineyards. The freeze had been severe last 
night and today it was cloudy so that the ground had stayed 
frozen. Every few steps Vining stopped, looking at the vines 
while he rested. 

The wood had matured fairly well this season; it had been 
a long growing year after all, without too much rain in the 
fall, so the cane growth was uniform and solid. Vining al- 
ways began his pruning right after Thanksgiving, once the 
sap was down in the vines. He began at the top of the vine- 
yard, so that with the coming of bad weather he would be 
lower down on the hill. 

Vining drew his pruning shears from his pocket and rested 
his hand on top of a chestnut anchor post in the last row of 
the vineyard. Before blight had killed all the chestnut trees 
he used to gather bushels of nuts out of his woodlot above 
the grove; now the wonderfully rot-resistant wood still served 
in the vineyards, could even be found as standing dead 
poles in the woods, bony in hue and dryness, still better 
than any other local wood for use as posts. Next best was 
locust and as Vining raised his head for another look toward 
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the orove he thought of how often Holley had hunted 
through that covert, and the old man hesitated before turn- 
ing away between the rows to start his pruning. 

Holley could be there even now. It would be hard to see 
a man in among those stiff withered leaves, and as he kept 
looking he had a strong conviction not only that Holley was 
there, but that he saw him. He did not discredit the convic- 
tion, as a more ordinary, or a younger, man might have done, 
but instead tried to understand it. 

He started slowly for the grove, not thinking whether he 
would go all the way there but feeling compelled to go at 
least in that direction. 

Even before John Vining had left his house that morning to 
go up the hill, Holley Mathew was in the locust grove. He 
had slept in the old oak windfall, waking abruptly at day- 
break. He felt too cold to eat and, caching the blanket back 
under the trunk of the tree, started off across the slope, 
working his way higher all the time toward the end of the 
bluff. He told himself he had to decide on something definite 
but first had to get himself in shape, had to feel calm before 
he could decide about anything. 

Holley kept finding himself walking faster than he meant 
to, as if compelled to get somewhere quickly. He went on and 
on, trying to make himself tired and hungry enough so that he 
would want to eat and rest. He could smell the frozen 
ground; it seemed as though the cold had squeezed the breath 
out of the earth and everything was still. 

He could not see the lake because of the morning mist that 
lay dense as a cloud just over the water. From across the way 
came the lone harsh droning of a truck that sped northward, 
and then from almost directly below him on the lake, and 
startling as a signal, sounded the trumpeting of geese. He lis- 
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tened; nothing followed upon this urgent homely sound, but 
far to the south he could see dark water rolling up like a tide 
under the mist that was being driven back up the valley by the 
rising storm wind. 

Holley followed a band of woods that led him along below 
the ridge road and across the top of Vining's vineyard. He 
did not try to see down to Vining's home; he had an impulse 
to save that glimpse until a little later and was puzzled by it, 
walking with his head down, going more slowly now, until he 
was able to turn from the native woods and move down into 
the shelter of the black locust grove. 

There he was well hidden and so long as he remained still 
could hear anyone moving through the snarl of leafy shoots. 
He was a long time going step by step to a point that com- 
manded the vineyard. 

He settled to the ground beside one of the stumps, laying 
down his gun, and took another swallow from the whisky bot- 
de. He did not put it back in his coat because there was very 
little left and he thought he would finish it before he moved 
on from this spot. 

With deliberate care he rolled a cigarette; he bent his head 
close to the stump, brought a match up, and the instant he 
struck a light from it had the cigarette burning and blew out 
the match. As he straightened up he drew in a deep breath of 
the smoke. The first few puffs were bitter and good. He held 
the cigarette cupped in his hand, not letting himself smoke it 
fast and would not put it out until it burned to the end 
though he soon had enough of it. It made him feel too empty, 
but he smoked it slowly and at last ground it out in the dirt. 

While he sat, not even thinking, a sound came tip to him, 
small but perfect and clear, the slamming of a house door, and 
he heard it with a start and with a rush of longing for all that 
it represented in the way of fire and hot food and warm, un- 
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molested sleep. He waited impatiently to hear if their car 
started up, though it could not matter to him. There was no 
other sound from the road far down there, 

Holley rose to his feet, slowly straightening his back, 
scanned the woods and the vineyard, and then drew a few 
locust shoots to one side with his hand, stretching forward to 
look down the 'hill toward the house. 

John Vining was just coming into view, slowly ascending 
the slope, the shoulders appearing bent, as though he leaned 
toward the hill to help himself up it. It was good to see him; 
Holley's eyes did not leave that spare figure, which had a 
familiarity more reassuring to him now than 'his own hand 
holding back the undergrowth. 

The old man was a long time getting from row to row of his 
grapes. Whenever he stopped to examine a vine Holley 
watched for fear he might stay in that row and not come 
nearer, or even go back down the slope. He thought that 
Vining might have come out to prune but he had no shears in 
his hand, and glancing through the vineyard Holley could not 
see any trimmed vines. 

A near quick sound disturbed him it was a couple of 
chickadees flitting along among the low branches. He searched 
the woods beyond the vineyard again; there was no move- 
ment there, except in the tops of the trees where the wind 
struck and high above them a hawk hovered, but as his eyes 
again sought for Vining he heard an airplane coming from 
the northeast. He was best protected from such observation 
right where he was and paid no further heed to the plane, 
which seemed anyway to be keeping more or less above the 
ridge road. 

Vining was near enough now so that Holley could have 
shouted to him. Clearly he saw the old man take the pruning 
shears out of his pocket and rest his hand on the anchor post 
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of the upper row. And then Vining looked directly toward 
him. 

Unconsciously Holley held his breath while Vining gazed 
his way, though he felt certain he was not visible in among the 
leaves. He felt a strong impulse to raise his arm to summon 
Vining over to him and then in amazement saw the old man 
turn away from the last row and actually start slowly toward 
the locust grove where he stood. 

Like himself, Vining ignored the airplane, and since he 
still looked toward him, Holley began to feel that Vining had 
seen him, or else had seen something unusual close by in the 
grove. He was glad the old man was coming. 

But of a sudden Vining came almost to a stop, he lifted his 
head and turned somewhat, the better evidently to hear or to 
see something in the woods to the north, and with his next 
step swung in that direction, away from Holley, circling now 
back toward the vineyard. As John Vining turned away, 
Holley again felt that cold, fearful sensation he had experi- 
enced when the party line went dead; his breath rose in his 
throat as if to call out to the old man, and with despairing 
carelessness he let the shoots swing back into position. 

Crouching to one side, he sought for another opening that 
would let bin see what it was, if anything, that had attracted 
Vining's attention and caused him to turn from the grove. He 
was now working his way close to the spot where he had 
stood when he first looked toward Holley. 

There were two men coming out of the woods toward the 
far side of the vineyard. One was advancing across the slope 
above the rows, almost on a line with Vining at the moment; 
the other was about to enter the vineyard, some twenty rows 
from the top, and even as Holley saw these two he heard a 
third man tramping in the woods above Vining, coining down 
toward the vineyard to join with the others. Two of the men 
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wore state police uniforms; the lowest man in the vineyard 
was in ordinary hunting clothes but, like the others, was a 
stranger to Holley. 

He made himself small, only his eyes following the men, 
and he saw the old man stop near the vines again, the shears 
once more in his hand. The three men converged on Vining as 
he reached the first vine by the end chestnut post and Holley 
could hear the sound of their voices. 

The trooper who had come through the woods waved his 
arm back in a sweeping gesture, as if describing how they had 
moved through the woods to this point. Vining nodded, rub- 
bing his ear. The man in the hunting coat pointed casually 
toward the end of the Pinnacle and at the same time shrugged, 
as if one direction was like another as far as he was concerned. 
Holley thought he heard Vining laugh and the old man took 
out his pipe and tobacco. The other men lit cigarettes, talking 
now in a more general way, looking down over the vineyard 
to the lake and the western hills. 

It was plain enough that they had come through the big 
woods, spread out as in driving deer, and planned to keep on 
until they reached the end of the bluff. Perhaps there were 
more men below them and above them. At once Holley deter- 
mined to do just what an animal will often do when followed, 
move up as well as away, to keep the advantage of height, 
then double back toward the line of pursuers. 

Quietly swinging away from the clump he had looked 
through, he crouched with his back to the men, thrust the 
whisky bottle into his pocket, picked up his gun, and, bent 
almost double, went southeast through the locust grove, going 
so slowly and quietly that he could hear himself breathe. 

Then he climbed due east, until he was midway between 
the upper road and Vining's vineyard, when he faced to the 
north. The woods here were thin but, while this made it 
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easier for him to be seen, it also made it possible for him to 
see farther. He bore a little down toward the lake, making for 
the big woods north of the vineyard, out of which the 
searchers had come. 

He was well into the woods that led from above Vining's to 
Bailey's and then broadened out to Plowman's, before he 
stopped. He leaned with his back against a towering hickory, 
the whisky bottle poking against his elbow. He drew it out, 
drank the little that was left, and laid the bottle down on the 
ground between his feet, 

He had escaped again for the moment, but all he felt, once 
again and stronger even than before, was the sense of sickness 
and cold, like numb horror, spreading through him. He felt 
cheated in missing his chance to talk with Vining; in company 
with the old man he might have been able to decide what to 
do about the trouble he was in. Holley felt a strong urging to 
make his way back to the vineyard, and as indecision gripped 
him the fearful cold sensation increased, until all at once he 
seemed to know it for what it was, and knew he had felt it be- 
fore in his life, sometimes even as a kid alone on the farm. 

It was loneliness. Now for the first time in his life he knew 
the sensation clearly for what it was, knew that it was not fear, 
or hate. He was lonely and knew it, now when he thought it 
was too late for him to go to people. Holley had the pride and 
anger of a lonely man, which is the most terrible pride and 
anger of all. 

Absently he felt in his pockets to see if his sack of tobacco 
was all right, and then as if at a command stepped forward 
and went on through the woods, going back in the direction 
of the windfall from which he had started that morning. 
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JL he wind was shifting to the northeast with a feeling 
of wet storm on it, though the late afternoon sky was still 
clear. Young Vining was trimming out brush line on the 
Mathew place, getting rid of pin cherries and sumac, and the 
wind that came from over the ridge upon his back made him 
keep working to stay warm. But now and then he paused be- 
tween ax strokes and looked down the slope to the woods 
and Holley's shack; once he even walked over to a high spot 
in the field below the road to see better. 

That mute-looking dwelling with the smokeless stovepipe 
sticking out at one end kept drawing his eye. Now that there 
was no one over there, no searchers, that is, he had half a 
mind to wander over that way himself and perhaps even look 
around in the woods adjacent to the cabin. 

There was perhaps no clear reason for him to do this; it was 
just that he kept thinking about Holley and was willing to ad- 
mit it was as natural to want to seek out the man, in a sense to 
settle his own score with him, as to be taking over his land 
with his back to all appearances turned busily against 
Mathew, against the challenge of him as well as any possible 
need of his. 

The somewhat insidious thought stole in upon Vining, and 
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he was too honest to deny there was some truth in it, that 
Holley Mathew had served as a kind of goad to him, had 
furnished a certain combative factor in this farm-reclamation 
enterprise. Jim had to admit that he had been anxious to show 
off a bit, to prove to Mathew and all the rest that it was possi- 
ble to get something done up here, where others had failed. 

Now everything was seemingly in Vining's hands, his rival 
was too deeply in trouble, if still alive, to be effectual any 
longer, even in a negative sense, and yet with the prize in his 
grasp Vining did not feel completely triumphant. There was 
as well a curious teasing sense of loss and he guessed that this 
was part of what he was learning and that some men die 
without ever knowing, that there is a price for every gain. It 
was not strange, then, that in feeling this he also saw that 
Silky in her guilelessness, her apparent acceptance of things, 
had been less innocent than he had been able to trust to 
something more than her own will, had been able to rest upon 
and go with the deeply protective, crafty and encompassing 
stream of womanhood. And of course in thinking of her now 
not only as his girl, but as woman, as the unfailing fountain- 
head, he cherished and longed for her ever so much more. 

Jim felt he had learned more in the past month here than 
he had in the previous several years and what he had learned 
so suddenly that at times it still escaped him was that, in the 
world right around him, there was more power, wonder, aw- 
ful yearning, beauty, and sadness than he had been able to 
summon up in his shrewdest, most lyrical, and always quite 
egoistical imaginings. He saw the Pinnacle in a sense for the 
first time, seeing it not as something he loved and that waited 
for his return, but as something no man had fully understood 
and loved and that had just waited. And seeing it as a thing in 
itself, agelessly old, forever renewed in patience and genera- 
tion, seeing it as an act of creation not final but endlessly re- 
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affirmed, he longed to be near it, to stay with it, as he was sure 
now he had never longed even when farthest from it, and 
homesick. 

And he saw the girl afresh, as a being in herself; and in see- 
ing her separateness, her special identity as well as her loyal 
and glad violability, he felt he had grown up all at once and 
was amazed he could ever have been so callow, vain, and 
selfish; he wanted her by his side more than ever. He felt he 
was much older now but as he worked alone, thinking about 
Clyde and Holley, about his father and his girl, he felt some- 
thing it seemed he had not been aware of since childhood 
it was the emotion of prayer rising in him and, while the 
words that half formed on his lips were not important, what he 
felt was just an awful thankfulness that he was alive. 

He swung his ax more slowly, resting in his work, smiling at 
the thought of how his father worked, and as he took notice 
that the sun was coming to rest in the hills, walked up to the 
house to put the ax and brush hook on the porch in case it 
snowed. He was going down to supper at Silky's, but on im- 
pulse he circled below the homestead first and walked over to 
the small shack. He walked all around it as if those bare walls 
could tell him something, thinking that a home without its 
owner is about the most forsaken of things. 

A quietness and dusk came from the woods, with the wind 
swaying only the tallest treetops, and Vining thought he 
would walk as far as the head of Deer Point gully, following 
the old stock fence; he could do this and be back at Silky's 
well within the hour. He drifted into and followed a narrow 
trail that Holley had made in going to the lower road. A few 
rods into the woods he struck the fence and was just getting 
over it when he heard Silky's voice calling him and turned to 
see her coming quickly down the trail. 
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"I called before," she said, "but couldn't make you hear 
with the wind." 

"Oh, I was just taking a turn around." 

"I came up to meet you and saw you way down here." 

They were still going on through the woods, but he was 
bearing down the slope to avoid going to Deer Point gully 
because of the girl They came up alongside a great old hem- 
lock, a high surflike sound in the dark steeple of its upper 
branches, a tree that had stood so long that a level of earth had 
formed around its roots, with a carpet of needles and drifted 
leaves, and in under its long outstretching boughs was a 
cloistered shade and stillness, and the cones hung like small 
silent dark bells. 

There they stopped for a moment, as he thought to tell her 
of all he had been thinking that day and of how sure he felt 
of their love now, but as they stood listening, not so much to 
sound as to the breathing space among the trees, he just took 
her hands in his. When she looked into his face she saw in his 
eyes a kindness that had never been so deeply there before 
and she drew even closer to him. 

For quite a while they stayed quiet that way, at rest in 
themselves, and then, still hand in hand, went on through the 
woods, swinging back northward until they were somewhere 
above Plowman's, when they turned to climb directly up and 
east to the Cornel fields. 

Not until they were out of the woods dimness and almost 
midway in the first big field were they aware that the frosty 
light that came toward them was from the rising half -moon, 
but more startling was the whitened great cloud rack that 
spread over the northeastern sky. Like a huge half-shell or 
like a silvery white shadow of the moon itself this overcast 
spread out above and toward them. They could see that it 
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moved or swelled, its edge furling like a wave as it rolled 
slowly onward into the sky. 

"That looks like snow," said Jim. 

"I'm afraid so," Silky answered, and thinking of Holley 
neither one spoke his name and of how it might fare with him 
in a storm. 

It did not take them long to cross the few fields, and the 
cloud seemed but to hover, like the wing of an immense soar- 
ing bird, as they strode on in the moonlight past the barn and 
to her house, but they could now more distinctly hear the 
deep steady onrushing of the wind. 
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JLhe wind did not stop blowing until nearly midnight. 
Even before then there were flakes of snow flying through the 
air. The flakes were not large, they were wet and sifted out 
of the blackness. Hour by hour the soft coating on the 
branches of trees, on bushes and on vines grew thicker, posts 
grew heads like toadstools, roofs creaked under the dead 
white weight, and the air was charged with the strange, un- 
earthy snow odor. Before dawn the entire character of the 
Pinnacle was changed. It was no longer darker and more 
solid than night but loomed spectrally above the shadow-still 
lake. 

At daylight three cars moved toward the Pinnacle, one 
starting in on each of the three roads, while watchers re- 
mained in the highroad homes that commanded the broad 
base of the hill; an outboard motorboat kept well in the cen- 
ter of the west branch of the lake, while a police launch 
patrolled the lower east branch. After the cars had started in 
on the unmarked road, better than a score of men moved for- 
ward on foot, fanning out across the width of this headland, to 
drive for its southernmost end. 

One by one the pale lamps were extinguished in the farm- 
houses as it grew light enough inside for people to see. The 
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automobiles were official cars from town, with several men 
in each one, and they had brought shovels in case the cars got 
stuck in the snow. The men drove slowly, not because it was 
hard going but so that they could watch on each side of the 
road for footprints. 

The three men in the car that went along the west-branch 
shore saw nothing until they got to Blake Plowman's cabin, 
the first occupied home on the road. There were man tracks 
leading across the road there to the lake shore. The sheriff 
was driving and sent a deputy sheriff up to the cabin. 

Blake Plowman saw the man coming and opened the door. 
The deputy stopped, looked past the snow-laden boughs at 
him, and when Blake said, "Hello," the man started up the 
slippery trail again, digging in with his feet where there were 
already tracks. 

"You're out early," Blake said. 

The man nodded, getting his breath; he was a slender, 
wooden-faced man, middle aged, who seemed to get red in 
the face very easily; he looked like a Swede to Blake. He was 
either a very deliberate person or had trouble beginning 
words. Finally he cleared his throat and swallowed. 

"We're checking careful today," he explained. "Those 
are your tracks, I suppose. I suppose you live here." 

"Yes, I've been down to the lake already." 

"Did you see anything, anything at all, today?" 

"Nothing. I didn't get anything either." 

The deputy raised his eyes to Plowman's, his own face 
coloring. "What are you doing trapping, I suppose. Isn't it a 
little early?" 

"I was fishing. I had a line out for suckers, that is." 

"Suckers! In December, why, I never heard of it!" 

"I caught one last December, just on a worm." 
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"111 be darned." The deputy appeared to be studying his 
own tracks up the hill. "That's the first time I ever heard of 
fishing for suckers in December. Well, anyway thanks. We 
may be around again. Let us know if you see anything." 

"Is there anything new at all? " 

"Not a thing. Not a single thing. Well, I guess that's all, 
we'll get along on." 

"All right," said Blake. "Let me know if you want anything 
like coffee or anything just stop in." 

"Thanks. We just got started. Maybe we'll see you later on 
our way back." He went down the hill, sliding in "the snow, 
with the branches dislodging showers of it around his shoul- 
ders. Then in the road beside the car the deputy stamped his 
feet and shook himself. When he got into the car he said to 
the sheriff, "Did you see him?" 

"Yes, I've seen him before." 

"He says he was fishing for suckers had a line out and 
went down to see about it." 

"He'd have to be crazy to live along here," the sheriff said. 

"That's what he said though." 

"I know, but who ever heard of fishing for suckers this time 
of year?" 

The third man, who was older and ruddier than the others, 
spoke up. "What I know is that I'd just as soon be hunting 
deer right now myself after such a snow." 

"So would Mathew probably," said the sheriff. "He's likely 
sitting it out somewhere, if he's around at all." 

"I don't know that I'd want to be out hiding in this stuff," 
the deputy sheriff thought. 

"A man will stand just so much then he gets to thinking 
about a warm bed and food, even if it's in a jail, and first 
thing you know he shows up." 
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"It's fanny how a man can kill somebody and then go walk- 
ing around as big as life," the deputy reflected. "I don't know 
that I could do it." 

The elderly man smiled. "From what I hear this Mathew 
would just as soon shoot you as look at you. That's what some 
of the boys are going to be thinking as they wade around in 
the snow on the slopes it's no fat lady's romance." 

"He'll turn up," said the sheriff. He passed his cigarettes 
around. "Probably all by his lonesome when you least expect 
him." 

They planned to drive to the end of the bluff, check with 
other cars there, then return along the way they had come, 
watching for men of the foot party who might come to the 
road with something to report. Searchers had been instructed 
to fire their guns three times at five-second intervals if they 
came upon anything suspicious or were in need of help. 
Directly in front of the Wetherel cottage the sheriff stopped 
the car, eased himself out of it, and trudged through the snow 
to the porch. 

The two other men followed in the trail he broke and went 
to look in the wide windows on each side of the door. They 
could not see well inside, and after he had tried to look in at 
the door window, the sheriff turned the knob. The door 
swung open. 

"Look here," he said to the others. "Let's go in." 

They entered, leaving snow on the floor. It felt colder in 
the house than outside. They looked around at the furnish- 
ings; the men with the sheriff felt awkward in the empty 
privacy of a home and were careful to touch nothing. They 
ranged through the two main rooms, looking out the windows 
at the snowy yard, and finally from the kitchen window 
could see past the apple trees to the slope. There was not 
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even a rabbit track. They went upstairs, down to the cellar, 
and even looked in a storeroom that was unfinished above the 
kitchen. 

"Wetherel probably just forgot to lock his door," the sheriff 
said. 

"Well, let's go. If Mathew was here, he's gone. We could 
spend all winter if we went through all the empty places on 
this hill." 

He snapped the catch on the lock so that when he shut the 
door it clicked fast. They went back to the car and drove 
slowly down the road. A slight wind was now reaching the 
slope from the north and snow kept falling in showers from 
the branches of the trees. 

Holley Mathew woke up many times during the second 
night, the first time when he felt snow melting on his out- 
stretched hand as he lay on his side in a hollow he had filled 
with leaves beneath the fallen oak. Without moving he stared 
into the close darkness, unable to see a thing, not even the 
stealthy white flakes, but he could hear the whisper of the 
dense fall as it struck upon the leaves. He felt with his hand 
on the ground beneath the oak trunk and could tell that the 
snow had already made a thin covering. Drawing his wet 
hand back under the blanket, he hunched it more closely 
about his shoulders. 

Whenever he woke he felt with his hand to learn that the 
snow was deepening in a quiet trap about him and he did 
nothing but draw himself tighter beneath the blanket. 

Long before dawning he knew he could sleep no more, and 
to ease the deep ache in his hips and shoulders, turned on his 
back, stretching out his legs, while he rubbed himself up and 
down in an effort to warm his body and hands. His face was 
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sore and stiff; he was so cold that he had to dig his heels into 
the ground to keep from shaking and clench his jaw against 
muttering aloud with the sickness in him. 

Without standing up he could see a few rods to the right 
and left across the white hillside that might not be entirely 
free of snow again for months. The soft telltale whiteness 
waited for him. Holley heard a car coming along the road, 
heard it pass below him slowly. He felt for his sack of to- 
bacco; there was about enough left for one cigarette. He 
would have smoked it if he had not been so cold and empty. 
He still had a tin of meat in his pocket but had no hunger for 
the greasy cold, embalmed stuff, and kept thinking about a pot 
of boiling-hot coffee. 

Holley scooped up some snow and put it in his mouth, then 
leaned forward, spitting out the flat-tasting water, with his 
arms resting on his knees. Far down the road an automobile 
horn blew two short blasts, as if signaling to someone; then 
still farther away, from higher up on the headland, came an 
answer like an echo. 

As if it were a problem that he had to work over and over in 
his mind before he could move at all, he kept figuring where 
he could go without leaving footprints. 

Of course he was best hidden right where he was, but he 
could not lie there and let the cold and wet take him, not all 
day until the coming of darkness, like being dead with your 
eyes open. Holley bent forward, keeping the blanket around 
Urn, took up his gun, and pulled himself stiffly down the 
bank until he was at the narrow stream; sometimes it disap- 
peared and the slate and gravel were covered with snow. 

He straightened up beside the oak trunk, standing in a wet 
spot, and could not keep himself from shaking as he wadded 
up the blanket, which he. tossed under the log, and started 
fast down the hill. He had to get warm; once he was warm in- 
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side he could tell what to do; he was too cold now to figure 
out anything and he went fast until he came to the road em- 
bankment, where he leaped out of the wet ravine, making 
three steps in the snow before he was in the wheel tracks, and 
then dogtrotted for the cottage to his left. 

Holley saw the fresh tracks going to the door that he had 
left unlocked saw where the men had got out of the car and 
back into it. Anybody left in the cottage must already have 
seen him. But he could not stay in the road and had had 
enough of the snow and running to hide. 

He darted swiftly for the door and found it locked. Look- 
ing back toward the road, he leaned his shoulder against the 
door and pushed, holding the knob turned. The door felt 
solid. From where he was he could see right across the lake to 
a black car moving steadily along the highroad. Holley 
went along the front wall of the house, passed a window, 
vaulted over the porch railing and, keeping close to the 
foundation wall, plunged for the back porch. He pulled him- 
self over the side railing in under the porch roof. 

It was easier to get the window open this time but of 
course he could not replace the stop strip. He put it inside with 
his gun, crawled in himself, and then reached back to get the 
window. He set it in place, picked up his gun and stalked 
through the rooms, going from window to window to watch 
the road for a while until he felt sure no one had followed 
him and that the house, except for him, was quiet. He thought 
about the front door and decided to leave it locked; whoever 
had sprung the catch might come back and try the door again. 

Back in the kitchen was a three-burner oil stove. The glass 
tank was part full and he swung it into place. Holley lit all 
three burners and held his hands close to the heat, even 
bending over it to let it strike him in the face, smelling the 
singed hairs on his hands. The heat made him blink. He 
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straightened up, rubbing his face with his warm hands, and 
then stood working his stiff fingers in the heat, staring down 
at the circle of brilliant flamelight. 

He leaned against the stove to keep from swaying, wonder- 
ing that he could already be that weak from cold and hunger. 
He kept yawning now, with the heat glare in his face, and at 
last turned his back, thinking he had better get some food into 
his stomach quickly; he did not feel a proper hunger but had 
to get rid of the cold emptiness inside him. 

He found a coffee can but there was nothing in it. On the 
canned-goods shelf there were just a few cans of vegetables. 
One was tomatoes, which he opened and poured into a sauce- 
pan. Then he opened the tin of meat he had in his pocket 
and with a knife cut hunks of it into the tomatoes; when it 
was hot he could get it into him and feel better. Searching 
in the lower cupboards for whisky or coffee he found a bottle 
of sherry wine and went back to the stove. 

He held the bottle to his lips and took several swallows. It 
stung going down his throat like burnt sugar and he shakily 
poured a drinking glass full of it. While he waited for the 
tomatoes to steam he stood against the stove drinking the cold 
sweet wine. He did not feel so cold now but there was a dense 
ringing in his head, so that he could not set his mind to any- 
thing. 

Pouring out a cupful of the tomatoes he drank it down, 
scalding. He shook salt and lots of pepper into the remainder 
and drank it all down, chewing up the hunks of meat at the 
last, swallowing hard. Then he finished the wine in the 
tumbler and took out his tobacco and papers. His hands were 
steady enough but he kept yawning so that he could hardly get 
the tobacco poured, and he did not want to waste any. He in- 
tended to search the house for cigarettes. A sudden shudder 
gripped him and he stood for a moment, crouching forward a 
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little, looking down at his hands, holding the flat-pressed ciga- 
rette. 

Silky came into his mind and all at once, without hearing 
himself, he cursed aloud that he had shot Rogers, when all 
that bastard was now was dead and making things worse than 
he ever had alive. 

As to figuring anything out, it seemed to him his chances 
were as good right where he was as anywhere. They had al- 
ready looked in here and, unless they noticed his footprints 
along the side of the house, would probably not stop again. 
He had to sleep and be warm for a few hours; the way he 
was now he was not good for anything at all and could not 
trust himself. He turned off the oil stove, took up his gun, and 
went out of the kitchen. 

There was one casement window in the small downstairs 
bedroom. Holley could see the first narrow ridge to the north 
and a part of the back yard beside the apple trees; he would 
be able to hear cars well at this level and would have a chance 
of getting away out the window if anybody came up on the 
front or back porch, a better chance, he thought, than if he 
was upstairs. He was drunkenly tired. 

There were two blankets on the bed. He shut the door, 
which had no lock on it, and pulled a small chest of drawers 
against the door. He tried the casement window to make sure 
it opened all right. There were bushes just below the window, 
growing up almost as high as the sill. 

He leaned his gun against the window casing by the head 
of the bed. His coat felt damp and he hung it on a bedpost. 
The light was so dim in the small room that it would not be 
easy for anybody to see much if he did wade through the 
snow and bushes to the window. 

The cold was getting to him again. He lay on the bed, get- 
ting under both blankets, and pulled them up around his 
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head. Gripping his hands between his drawn-up legs, he 
waited for the shivering to stop. Once he heard the telephone 
jangle faintly, the way it did when someone rang in on the 
line; then the sound sank away, far down in some inner hear- 
ing, like a small stone falling into a deep well, as his breath- 
ing became harsh and heavy. 
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JLJLours later, in the dim bedroom of the Wetherel 
house, Holley struggled to wake up, his body in action before 
he could clearly realize where he was and what he was doing. 
A sound had reached him and it seemed he had been trying 
for a long while to rise up from a great depth, fighting a ter- 
rible tendency to let himself forget and sink only deeper, as 
his hands pushed away the blankets so that he could swing 
his feet softly to the floor, while he stared at the unfamil- 
iar walls, listening against the sickening pound of his heart, 
all at once knowing for sure what had made the sound that 
had startled him but an instant ago, though it seemed as far 
away as last night. 

It was the sound an automobile made when it shifted back 
into lower gear, and he was certain a car had swung up into the 
driveway that led to the rear of the house. Now Holley was 
on his feet, facing the door, as he grabbed his coat and swiftly 
drew it on. He heard the thud of footsteps on the back porch 
and at the same time there was someone striding along the 
front porch to the front door. There was a mutter of voices 
at the rear door, then a stunning moment of silence, and Hol- 
ley was moving along the wall, keeping his back close to it, 
watching the window as he edged that way, and he could tell 
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when they got the kitchen window out and set it to one side. 

A man's voice came loud, calling toward the front of the 
house, "We're going in! Look out now!" 

In one stride Holley had the window open and slid out over 
the sill, and when he dropped to the ground he stayed bent, 
easing himself between two bushes, trying not to touch the 
branches that were bowed down with snow over his back. His 
glance shot ahead across the weedy field that slanted toward 
the small ditch this side of the ridge and beyond to the big 
ravine. The man on the porch would not be able to see him 
crossing the field until he struck the road at a point where 
the ridge ended. Even if he saw him, there was a chance he 
might make it down the road, around the slight curve to the 
big gully, where he could leap into the stream bed and get 
up into the woods. There were steps running inside the house 
and Holley thought it was the front door he heard slammed 
back. 

Leaping forward, he plunged across the field, his feet 
snagging in the weeds and snow, and he was almost to the 
road, better than fifty yards from the house, when there was 
a shout from the porch for him to stop and then came the 
rifle shot and still another as he bounded into the road. A 
pistol shot cracked but he was far enough around the curve 
for the hillside bank to protect him and was going even faster 
now in the wheel tracks. Two other shots rang out and in an- 
swer a shotgun volley came from high up on the slope, and 
the staggering realization flashed into Holley's mind that he 
had left his own gun back in the bedroom. 

There was the roaring sound of a motor as the car was 
backed into the road to swing his way and men in the road 
were shouting after him. Now, because of -the gunshots above 
him on the slope, he was not sure which way he would go if 
he got to the ravine, but if he went down it there was only 
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the shore. Desperately he lunged for the big gully, but before 
he made it a car came on from the north, slowly and almost 
without sound on the white road. 

It was almost to him, coming around the long curve before 
he realized it, and when Holley did look up he saw at once 
that it was young Vining driving. Perhaps if it had been just 
Jim, if in that same dread instant he had not seen Silky's face 
staring at him, Holley would not have done what he did, but 
she had seen him running, and he could not stop now could 
not give up to others in front of her. He leaped over the em- 
bankment, slid until he could rear himself upright, and 
jumped into the ravine, falling and rolling to the bottom. 

He was on his feet as the trooper's car jolted to a stop close 
to Vining's, and then Holley was out from among the lake- 
side trees, clearing the open beach in a few strides, going 
straight into the water. He had no breath in him, just the 
great burning in his chest and his heart bursting against it, 
and when he was in over his head he swam very slowly, gasp- 
ing for air. There was no hurry, he was not going far with his 
clothes getting heavier and heavier, he knew that, and he 
wanted now to keep the panic of fear out of him, to feel no 
more than he had felt that time he nearly drowned as a boy, 
just to be certain when it was all over, never having known 
if any man could ever tell that. 

He did not feel cold but it was a great eff ort to take one 
stroke after another, sluggishly moving in the calm water, 
and when he heard the motorboat swinging in from the cen- 
ter of the lake, he turned on his back, trying to float, and 
having to thrash his legs and arms violently against the sodden 
weight of his clothes, able to see for a briefest instant the 
trees and slope, and he thought he saw a group of figures in 
the road but was somehow certain Silky was sitting absolutely 
still in the car. 
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Then he heard Jim's car horn blowing. That was for him 
to come back, he knew, and he shut his eyes, letting himself 
go down. Down, but as if drifting, until there was a great 
rushing sound in his ears and head and not until he had been 
frenziedly thrusting for a long time with his arms and legs 
was he suddenly, terrifyingly sure that he was fighting to the 
surface again. Just as his head broke water and the agony of 
air burst into his chest, a cramp seized his stomach and he 
bent double, the last sight of the hill swinging like night past 
him, and he sank again feet first, clutching with his hands in 
pain, until something like a scream let go in him and black- 
ness closed out all feeling. So it seemed it was like sinking to 
sleep yet with awful sureness knowing that it was not sleep. 
That was about all. 

It was Jim Vining who ran up the beach to find Mathew's 
boat in the willow clump. Righting it, he had it almost in 
the water when Blake Plowman came down over the bank, 
grabbed the oars and put them in the boat. 

"Get in," Jim said. "I'll shove off. Holley's at the bottom 
of the lake." He was untying his shoes in the boat now. "Head 
for the big pine right off from that about two hundred feet. 
You'll see the car on the road. What in hell is the outboard 
doing way over there?" But that boat swung toward them 
now, boring at high speed. "Here right about here, Blake." 

He stripped off his clothes and as Plowman backed on the 
oars, bracing to hold the boat steady, Jim stepped onto the 
center of the back seat and dove clean over the stern, going 
down until Blake could no longer see the slender white legs 
that moved strangely slow in the water. Plowman kept the 
boat drifting and as he heard the motorboat speeding nearer, 
signaled them to hold off, so they would not disturb the water 
and make it hard to see below the surface. 
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Blake saw Jim's shoulder and dark head coming up and 
leaned hard against the oars to get the boat to him. Jim's 
hand looped up and his fingers closed on the stern rail. He 
held himself in the water, getting his breath. 

"In a little closer," he told Blake. 

Plowman pulled several lengths toward shore and eased 
on the oars again, as Jim drew himself up into the boat, stand- 
ing to dive again. When he went down, Plowman unlaced his 
own shoes, getting them off as he watched the water; he 
thought he could see Jim going along on the bottom this 
time. He swung the boat around to have the prow right, in 
deeper water. The two men in the motorboat were watching; 
one of them shook his head at Blake, shrugging hopelessly. 
Vining shot to the surface near the oarlock and clasped the 
edge lightly. 

"Let me try," Blake said. "Get in here." 

Jim shook his head, gasping. "Just one more. You keep out 
of it. We'll never get him with that ledge but I'm going 
down just once more." 

He worked his way to the end of the boat and hauled him- 
self up, taking it slower this time. Standing straight on the 
seat, he drew a deep breath and dove slantingly toward deep 
water. He was down a long time and when he came up was 
between the two boats. He broke to the surface, gulping in 
air, and trod water until Plowman swung the stern of the 
boat to him. 

Blake said, "That's all." 

Vining closed his eyes as he shook the water from his head 
and hauled himself up over the stern onto the seat. His body 
was glowing red and he stripped water off with his hands. 
Plowman pulled off his windbreaker and flannel shirt, which 
he tossed to Vining. 

"Dry off with that and get dressed, Jim." 
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"He'd be gone anyway," Vining said. He pulled his clothes 
on fast; he was shivering but was all right. The motorboat 
was drifting still nearer; the man in the back had an oar out 
over the side. 

He raised his voice to them. "You could dive all day in 
that depth and not do any good. That south wind yesterday 
piled up a lot of water. Didn't you feel the undertow going 
downlake?" 

Vining just shook his head; he was thinking about the 
voices getting to Silky on the road. 

"You'd better keep the hell out of it," said the man. 
"There's no use drowning too. Was it Mathew?" 

Plowman nodded but neither he nor Vining said anything. 
When he had his windbreaker back on, Blake eased himself 
forward in the boat so that Jim could take over the center 
seat and row to keep warm. 

"We'll go after a drag," the man in the boat shouted. "Tell 
the trooper to get the launch around in this branch." 

"All right," answered Blake, and he Sat watching the water 
as Vining pulled the boat around and slowly rowed toward 
shore, where Silky, with the strangers from the trooper's car, 
was waiting for them. 
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JL\. few days later a wind took away the clouds and the 
sun shone clear and warm, making the snow in the woods 
as white as a gull's wing, but alongshore the stones melted 
it away and in the road wheel tracks turned muddy. Under 
the wind the blue water developed quick waves that made 
Crooked Lake appear gentle and buoyant, quite different from 
just a short while ago when the lake body had seemed to heave 
slowly in a gray reptilian way. Countless wave crests flung 
back the dazzling light that poured from above and against 
that blue afternoon sky the yellow of slender willow whips 
from out the old hoary trees was like a golden song. 

High up on the side of the Pinnacle John Vining and Blake 
Plowman were at work in the vineyard; the old man was 
pruning and it was Blake's job to pull the severed canes from 
the wires. The wrenching effort kept him warm, with the 
sun on his back, and he had cast off his windbreaker, but 
Vining kept on his greatcoat since there was little action in 
his part of the work. Of course, Plowman could strip the 
brush from a half-dozen rows while Vining was pruning one 
and so in the course of the afternoon overcame the lead the 
old man had on him. As Blake passed in the row directly 
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above him, Vining said, smiling, "One of us has got to go 
slower or this vineyard will be here after we're gone." 

Blake laughed, pausing to wipe his nose; there was a cer- 
tain knack to pulling off the brush that required a steady 
rolling gait. The wrenching movement made the wires sound 
like pheasants squawking, and the litter of old ruddy canes 
coiled on the snowy ground between the rows. Actually, while 
aware of each other on the slope, both Vining and Plowman 
had been thinking of young Vining and of Holley Mathew. 

Several times Blake had been on the verge of talking with 
Vining about his son and Holley but did not want to intrude 
himself in a family matter. All the while John Vining was 
wondering if Blake understood just what Jim was doing up 
at the Mathew homestead and of his plans for it. 

From time to time they both glanced down at the blue 
water where Holley Mathew was beyond all concern. His 
body had not been recovered and the general opinion was 
that it would not be found until spring. When at last Blake 
worked into Vining's row, he took a pruning shears out of 
his own pocket and kept pace with the old man at trimming. 

As if he had been waiting for this moment, Vining said, 
"I understand you're going to give Jim a hand up above, 
Blake?" 

"Yes, he asked me to help him some. There's a lot of re- 
pair work on the house and things like cleaning out the well." 

"I'm glad you're going to help him." 

"I like to work with Jim." The two men kept at their task 
and some things were easier to say that way. 

"He sees pretty straight, I think, but I believe he'll have to 
learn patience." 

"I never knew anyone who was more direct. He'll never 
stand aside for fear of prejudice." 
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The old man went on to another vine. "Yes, he has courage. 
Well so had Holley." 

Blake said, "Do you think he took his own life?" 

"Why, no, Blake," Vining answered. "That was between 
him and his God. No man ever takes his own life. Does any- 
body ever do anything by himself?" 

There was no answer Plowman could make and he was 
quiet for a long time, pruning by feel with no need to think 
about that simple work. It was Vining who spoke again. 

"I suppose Holley and Jim must be alike in some ways, 
since Silky likes them both so much." 

"Come to think of it they were the same breed of men, 
you might say. Holley's nighttime self sort of got the best of 
him. Jim keeps his daytime self uppermost and always will." 

John Vining smiled. "That's quite a way to put it, Blake." 

Blake just laughed a little at himself, and went on: "As 
for Silky well, who can say he really understands another 
heart, especially a girPs but I don't think I ever knew a girl 
with more heart." 

"She's wonderfully pretty too. You know neither her father 
or mother were what you'd call handsome people." They 
were working their way along steadily, nearing the end of the 
row. 

"She's really a beauty," agreed Blake. 

"I don't think I ever told you but for the last few years 
I've had the feeling that Mathew home was going to have a 
family in it again. There was a time when I hoped it could 
be Holley's. For a while I even thought it might be yours, 
Blake." 

"So did I," smiled Plowman. "I really hope Jim makes it." 

"Well, Holley had to go his way." Then, since he was not 
sure how much Blake knew about the girl's being with child, 
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he explained kindly. "Of course, it will be like Jim was 
marrying a widow, you understand." 

Plowman was a little startled at this, because he had hon- 
estly never thought about it in that light, but something 
about the gentle way Vining broached the old-fashioned ex- 
planation made him feel good. He thought it would have 
made Holley smile and feel good too. 

Vining went on: "Jim is going to take this month to fix it 
all up. Then he wants to start getting out timber for a barn. 
I have an idea they want to get married and move in as soon 
as possible. He never says too much about himself, you 
know," Vining rubbed his ear. "Not to me, anyway." 

Blake smiled. "He figures you don't need to be told." 

"Of course, it's sort of upsetting to his mother. The whole 
thing has been hard on her. Women seem to take things 
harder than men. How has Becky been about the trouble 
along here, Blake?" 

"Oh, all right, I guess. She always said Holley would come 
to a sad end but when it happened she felt terribly bad, and 
surprised too. That sort of scared her feeling so surprised 
after predicting it all along." 

"Yes, we all feel a little guilty now because we didn't feel 
at all responsible until it was too late. We can't blame Holley 
without we blame ourselves, or even feel sorry for him and 
Clyde without knowing we might have helped them." They 
reached the end of the row and stood looking down at the 
long road with the dark tracks showing in it. "Jim should be 
back by now to take you home. I think I've had enough, 
Blake. Do you want to come down to the house with me or 
work awhile yet?" 

"I'll prune another row or two. Then if Jim doesn't show 
up I'll start hiking along. I'd just as soon have a walk." 

"Take it slow," smiled Vining. 
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"You too." 

"Watch me. It takes me longer to get down this hill than it 
does the sun. So long, Blake." 

"So long." Plowman went into the next row, working his 
way along from vine to vine. At first it was somewhat lonely 
on the hill without the old gentleman but in his work with 
the vines Blake found a kind of quietness. When he was half- 
way across the slope he looked down toward the road John 
Vining had not quite reached his house. 

As he paused to watch him go in his back door, the sense 
of being too solitary again swept over Blake; he looked 
around him on the slope, toward the locust grove and then 
to the big woods that lay between him and home. He was 
lonesome for his wife and children, after having been away 
all day and knowing they were waiting for him. He deter- 
mined he would call it a day after he had finished the row 
and would take a short cut through the woods to the road. 
He could be home in a half hour that way. 

On his way among the trees Blake went at a dogtrot be- 
cause the slope was slippery with snow and that was the eas- 
iest way of getting along on it, but he kept watching for some- 
thing to take home to Pete and Max. He found a big shell- 
shaped fungus on the side of a lightning-blasted rock oak 
tree, the growth dead white and soft as doeskin on top with a 
rich brown underside, and then as he broke through a stand 
of slender pines near the road he kicked up a deer horn, a 
single rack with just three fingerlike prongs on it. That was 
a find the boys would like for a long time. 

When he struck the road north of Rogers's vineyard he 
walked along rapidly, making big footprints in the soft snow 
between the ruts. As he went on, his eyes time and again 
sought the quick lapping water, turning slaty now that the 
sun was gone beyond the western hills, and in the even after- 
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light he could see, especially as he rounded one point, how 
the great bent back of the hill sent its thrust of land down, 
deeper in silent sureness than the body of water that embraced 
it, or the memory of all men. 

A single cloud that looked no bigger than a white swan's 
body hung aloft over the horizon. As he neared the Wetherel 
house, a wedge of black ducks moved slowly out from shore 
at his approach and then with a rush they made the water 
silvery as they beat into the air and sped straight and low 
out toward the center of the lake, where they settled down 
again among the darkening waves. 
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